Citizen. 


isper, 


screen gyrates between 
‘overhanging threats of war and basic concern about how 
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WITH TRUSCON STANDARD BUILDINGS 


tion at the base line. They are permanent structures; 


TAKE a case in point. Tweive years ago, a Truscon 
yet, ifand when required, they can be dismantled, the 


Standard Building was erected for a well-known 


manufacturer. The business outgrew it in four years. 
Another Truscon Standard Building was erected 
quickly and at low cost. Recently, an unexpected up- 
surge of business demanded more floor space with- 
out delay. In less than sixty days, Truscon increased 


units moved to a new location and the building re- 
erected with practically 100% salvage value. 
e Investigate the multitude of practical advantages 
provided by Truscon Standard Buildings. Truscon 
engineers can help you make the most out of YOUR 


his plant capacity over 40%... still at low costs. building dollars... NOW and at any future time! 
Truscon can do as much for you. e All units of 
Truscon Standard Buildings are made of copper- 
alloy steel... resistant to fire, rust, corrosion, and 
are warp-proof...water-proof...rot-proof... 
vermin-proof... and weather-proof. Every Truscon 
Standard Building has a base panel of Republic 
ENDURO stainless steel which affords added protec- 


SERIES “am Pitched Roof Types 
DD Type 3 0 Type 3-M OO) Type 4 


USE THIS COUPON FOR PROMPT REPLY 


We are interested in the type OiType 1 
building checked at the righ 


Length Widsh Clear Height | 
SERIES “B’ Flat Roof Types 


OTypet1 OType2 (Type 3 OType 3-M C) Type 4 
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Successful Business Experiment 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Barometer for — NO nage for guesswork when 
yuying cars for your business today. 
Car Buyers Just look at what other organizations 
have been doing. All over the country they've been test- 
ing Plymouth cars...matching them against other makes 
_..checking up on performance and economy. 
What they've found is important to you. Because to- 
dav these same firms are replacing their other models 
with Plymouths. And that trend speaks for itself. 


50-Mile Jauntor Limit to a salesman’s 
energy. And you'll find Plymouth 


300-Mile Grind 
conserves it...on the longest trips. 


Plymouth’s big, airplane-type shock-absorbers and live 
rubber body mountings banish bumps, jolts, vibration. 
Add to this: Plymouth’s effortless handling, its scientific 
sound-proofing, normal-posture “chair-height” seats... 
and the answer is, salesmen do more and better work. 


FOR * YEARS Plymouth’s hydraulic 
brakes have been conceded the safest. 


“CUSHIONS” of live rubber 
separate body and frame. 


“18 To 24 MILES PER GALLON”...“‘oil 
consumption practically nil’... 


. 


Figures that 


Speak Volumes 
fewer repair bills than on any car 


we've ever used” —these are everyday comments from 
business firms using Plymouths. 

Plymouth saves money erery way. Features like Float- 
ing Power engine mountings, Hypoid rear axle, X-braced 
frame, chain-driven 
camshaft make this 
Plymouth a car that 
needs least atten- 
tion... “the car that 
stands up best!” And 
because of this, 
Plymouth has the 
highest resale value 
of “All Three” low- 


priced cars. 


LOWEST bills due to full-length water 
jackets, directional cooling, oil filter. 


Better Job— Anourriis TREMENDOUS swing to Plym- 


Lower Cost °"' h...it’s based on actual performance. 
Fleet operators, taxi companies, busine ss 


firms of all kinds have found Plymouth does a better job 
at lower cost. And they're backing up their opinion with 
more orders for Plymouth cars! 

It’s good business to look into this big Plymouth. 
You'll find it the stand-out buy of “All Three” low- 
priced cars... because it “stands up best!” Prymouru 
VISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


« 


| 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST—The Commercial Credit Company has made available TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR 
—through Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers—very convenient payment terms. 


HOUR, COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURS- 
DAYS, 9 to 10 P. M., E.D.S.T. 


The Best Car 
For Business 


“...The Car that 
| > Stands Up Best” 
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Industrial Properties 


Subsidiary Companies of UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORPORATION are selling surplus industrial prop- 
erties. These are located in or near Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Duluth, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Boston, New York, Los Angeles, Portland 
(Oregon), and several other industrial centers. 


® If your expansion program contemplates additional sites for manu- 
facturing and distribution, this offering merits your investigation. 
Address: A. C. WILBY, care of 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARIES 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Refrigeration 


For Air Conditioning | 


And proves it with this 
array of fine buildings, 
recently Frick-equipped. 

These jobs include sev- 
eral “firsts” in Tulsa, 
also the largest air con- 
ditioning contract ever 


let in the Southwest, re- 
quiring over 1000 tons of 
refrigeration. 
Get literature and 
prices now on Frick Re- 
on to meet your 
exact needs, 


IN 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
\ 
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| New Business 


_ AMONG the pleasant surprises 


motorists at Tacoma, Wash. 
city’s official attitude toward | 
ing of non-resident cars. On 


| tion, visitors receive windshic 
| ers carrying owner's name, 


state license number, plus 
will-building instructions to ¢! 
to permit parking “as long ; 
sary. 


CuIcaco is scene of another ¢ 
building effort in quite a different 
gory: Wilson & Co. is buying 
every week in Chicago Eveni 
can’s classified columns to adv< 
dogs for their owners. No 
owner of a repossessed pet 
resent or forget the fact that 
vertising also says a kind word 


about Wilson’s “Ideal” dog {i 


ON Sept. 15, also in Chicago 
executives of General Motors 
joined 48 representative dealers for 
annual session of the G.M. 
Council, an organization inaugurate 
by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., then pres 
dent and now chairman, to give dealen 
a hearing on their problems “at the top 
of the corporation’s managemen 
(BW —Dec22’34,p7). One featur 
the meeting was a 51-city teleph 
hook-up whereby Mr. Sloan and 
other speakers addressed morc 
7,000 dealers and field executives 


Ir seems no longer ago than yesterday 
that airmail started to cut in on th 
volume of first-class matter carried by 
the railroads. And now one is findin: 
that on overnight railroad trips like 
the Burlington's between Chicago an: 
Denver, which formerly ran well into 
the following day, smart volume users 
of the mails are saving their pennies 
and losing no business time by r 
adopting standard first-class postage 


Nor content with its record of 2: 
tracting 27 diverse industries with 2,10 
workers to Paterson, N. J., since last 
fall, thereby diluting the super-satur: 
tion of silk workers (BW 
28), Paterson’s Industrial Commuissio 
is going right after more and 
new industries. Latest piece ot! 
motion ammunition is a 72-past 
economic survey by its industrial con 
sultant and signer-upper of new manu: 


BUSINESS WEEK (with which is combined T 
zine of Business) September 18, 1937, No. 420. 
weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, | 
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facturers, Herbert S. Swan, entitled 
“Industrial Advantages of a Paterson 
tocation.” It is hard to argue his con- 
vention that “many plants have as much 
to gain through a new location as they 
have through the installation of new 
machinery or the adoption of more 


scientific processes.” 


WetL in advance of the perennial 
Christmas rush, duPont’s Cellophane 
Division is circulating a study of Christ- 
mas buying which reveals in a graphic 
manner how the holiday season really 
adds an extra month to the business 
man’s year. It shows, too, how almost | 
anything can be made to look and sell 
like a gift by the use of transparent 
wraps and holiday ribbon ties. Hard- 
ware, towels, vacuum cleaners, even 
nutmeg graters, take on a new glamour. 


MENTION of home refrigeration brings 
up its non-identical twin, industrial re- 
frigeration. Contract for equipment to 
refrigerate Gloucester’s new million 
dollar fish pier goes to Frick Co, 
Waynesboro, Penn. Plans for the 550- 
ft. pier first saw the light of day in 
1931. Now with financing assured by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and the P.W.A., the whole project 
forges forward toward reality. With 
storage capacity for 5,000,000 Ib. of 
frozen fish, freezers to congeal more 
fish to the tune of 250,000 Ib. every day, 
and ice-making tanks producing a daily 
quota of 50 tons, Gloucester cannot fail 
to find its position in the fishing in- 
dustry enhanced by the whole new 
development. 


Two business sound movies of more 
than Ordinary importance are about to 
begin their public careers, one to be 
shown to every engineering and in- 
dustrial group with any possible inter- 
est in the use and conservation of heat, 
the other to farmers and their wives 
throughout the nation. The first, 
Johns-Manville’s “Heat and Its Con- 
trol,” proved in a press preview to be 
a vivid visualization of the story of 
heat from the time man worshipped 
the sun right through to the present 
day when man is really wakening to 
the importance of heat and heat con- 
servation materials. Actual laboratory 
demonstrations, animated drawings, and 
shadowgraphs visualize the nature of 
heat, its transfer by radiation, convec- 
tion, and conduction, and its conserva- 
tion by scientific insulation. Quite dif- 
ferent, yet equally important economic- 
ally, is General Electric’s “Bill Howard, 
R.F.D.”, which depicts life in a typical | 
farm home without and then with the | 
advantages of electricity. Through the 
medium of a dramatic plot which re- 
tums a country-bred city man to his 
old home farm, Bill Howard shows how 
farm families may enjoy and profit 


by electrical service. 
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A BOMBING would be a minor disaster, 
compared to the damage done in your 
office every day by ordinary noise. Be- 
Cause routine sounds cause needless 
fatigue, errors, loss of time—waste an 
average of 10% of your year’s payroll— 
and this loss can never be repaid! 

Thousands of companies have ended 
such loss with Acousti-Celotex—and re- 
port surprising reductions in errors, 
absences and employee turnover—better 
work—and increased production. You 
can get the same results... 


4cousti-Celotex can be applied direct to your 
present cerlings, at night, without disturbing 
Office routime—and at surprisingly low cost 


- 


; Acousti-Celotex can be cleaned to renew light 
reflection until pamting is needed, and painted 


with ordinary paint without loss of efficsency 


PAINTABLE PERMANENT 


COUSTI-| ELOTEX 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


The patented perforations trap and smother 
noise — improve working conditions amaz- 
ingly. And these benefits are permanent. 


For Further Facts — and 
FREE Estimates—Use 
the Coupon 


ACOUSTI - CELOTER 
says Mush" TO NOISE 


PATENT 
Other Celotex Acoustical Products 
CALICEL CALISTONE ABSORBEX VIBRAFRAM (formerly Heerwagen Tile) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION LW 9-37 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send free copy of “Noise.” 

Have a Celotex expert make a free survey and give recommendations 
and cost of quieting our oiuces. 
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hei with familiar materials, modern engineering is creating ' 
undreamed-of strength by means of advanced design. In Traf- 


icky. 

want 

of a 

an u 

ford Tile these same proved principles are now applied to siding ' Mm mont 
material for industrial construction. Z 
Fire-resisting and weather-resisting because made of asbestos- res st in asbestos _ 
cement, Trafford Tile has corrugations scientifically shaped and 
spaced, providing an entirely new order of strength in Send for information Row 
materials of this nature. By a skilful distribution of material, KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY persus 
Trafford Tile gains strength without needless weight. The result is Ambler, Penna. rahe 
substantial economy. Please send us detailed information on 

It is ideally adapted for permanent and temporary construction a 

alike. The color is a pleasing gray, and the effect is that of Roman Se ciisees appoi 


Tiling. Application cost is low. Why not let our engineering staff naa oe- 
advise you on the many uses for this remarkable new material ? soneeeeee- and b 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau )—Go to the White House 
today and you will come away with the vivid impression the President 
is not only playing up to talk that both foreign and domestic affairs 
are at a jumpy stage, but that he is even building up an atmosphere of 
crisis. The impression given is that this is no time for making advance 
plans to do things or go places. There’s the war situation—touch and 


o, it is implied, despite the reassuring calm of Sec. Hull. 


for all Sec. Roper’s professional 
cheerfulness, business seems to 
have chills and fever. Certainly 
this is no time to think about tak- 
ing the stump or calling a special 
session of Congress. Too much 
excitement for a patient who's got 
the doctor bothered—too much 
grief for the doctor. 


Visitors’ Choice 


Some who visit the White House 
come away with the — that 
the air is really full of electricity and 
that events are crowding too fast for 
speculation about the future. Others 
‘Rink it’s full of the idea that drama- 
tizing the Presidential job may be the 
best way of convincing the —_ 
that they’ve got the right President— 
that the President's right and that 
Congress and the Chamber of Com- 
merce and a lot of other busybodies 


are wrong. 
Cautious Neutrality 


The week’s mild approach to neu- 
tral‘ty-enforcement by banning ship- 
ments of war implements, not sup- 
plies, from government-owned ships 
and warning privately-owned ships 
that they carry munitions at their own 
risk indicates the tricky nature of the 
roblem confronting Roosevelt and 
Hull Domestic business clutters up 
the issue. It’s a little jittery, and the 
Administration doesn’t want it pan- 
icky. It remembers 1914, doesn’t 
want business to think the outbreak 
of a new world war would produce 
an upset like that of the first few 
months of the last one. Peace at any 
om must be tinctured just a little by 

siness as usual. 


The Black Mark on Black 

Roosevelt is going to be very easily 
persuaded that Justice Black is not 
now a member of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Any other course would open up the 
whole Pandora’s box of troubles 
which were solved so simply by the 
appointment of a sitting Senator who 
voted New Deal not from party or 


personal loyalty but from conviction, 
and hence who might not turn tory 
after donning judicial robes. Ap- 
pointment of a man outside the Sen- 
ate who happened to hold Black's 


And, 


JOB-DODGERS 
Reversing Washington custom, 
J. D. Ross and Morris L. Cooke, 
the two outstanding men for 
the job of selling surplus 
power from Bonneville Dam, 
are each hoping that the other 
man wins. Economic success 
for the project depends upon 
rapid absorption of its full 
capacity. But the marketing 
area is already outstanding in 
consumption, so promoting 
further use will be an uphill 
fight offering plenty of head- 
aches and the risk of ending 
up as an administration goat. 


views would involve a confirmation 
fight which, running into an election 
year, might prove bad medicine. 


Dirigibles in the Running 


Transatlantic dirigible service is 
again a live issue, with the helium 
export law putting Germany back in 
the running. Goodyear Zeppelin 
Transport is waiting for the Maritime 
Commission’s decision whether ship- 
ping subsidies can be applied to over- 
seas aircraft. Goodyear and Dr. 
Eckener would stagger schedules and 
swap terminal facilities. 


Farm Leaders Lukewarm 


Convinced that the only solution of 
the farm surplus problem is some 
form of veiled compulsion. Sec. Wal- 
lace is carrying on somewhat plain- 
tively with the Soil Conservation Act's 
weak machinery. Next year’s plans, 
in view of present price weakness and 
bumper harvests, contemplate a cut, 
by diversion to soil-building uses, of 
15,000,000 to 25,000,000 from this 
year’s 300,000,000 acres. Soil conser- 
vation arouses only perfunctory inter- 
est among farm leaders, however, as 
the whole farm program will be over- 
hauled next session. 


Seek Census Postponement 


Registration of the jobless will go 
over till spring if the President gives 
any weight whatever to the opinion 
of those studying ways and means of 
obtaining at least some useful data. 
Large sections of the country will 


5 


freeze up before a campaign to get 
out the “vote” can be effectively put 
on. Employment in cities and on 
farms hits the winter low in January. 


Checking Performance 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
got its dander up. For some time 
past it has been annoyed by the 
temerity with which its cease-and-de- 
sist orders are ignored, usually by 
small fry after they have filed the 
customary report of compliance in 
the specified 30- or 60-day period. In 
the future FTC's restraining influence 
will be prolonged by calling on any 
respondent from time to time to sub- 
mit further reports to show that it 
is not violating the FTC order. 


Breathing Easy Under R-P 


Business conduct under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, particularly since the 
manifestation of the Federal Trade 
Commission's liberal attitude in dis- 

osing of the first cases, is character- 
ized chiefly by non-observance. This is 
ee of reports brought back from the 

eld by government business experts 
who have no connection with the 
commission. Big corporations are com- 
plying but a numerically large number 
of smaller fry hold the law in the 
same light as motorists regard the 
speed laws. They expect to be 
warned before they get a ticket. 

And Miller-Tydings 

Looking at the Miller-Tydings Act 
and the state fair trade laws with the 
same detached attitude, Washington 
officials believe that relatively few in- 
dustries will feel their broad effects— 
and these not importantly. To pro- 
vide dealers with the bigger margins 
which they demand under the price 
contracts, prices on nationally ae. 
tised brands will have to be ad- 
vanced, for manufacturers can’t sup- 
ply bigger dealer margins any other 
way, unless they dip into their net or 
trim advertising appropriations. And 
when advertised goods are marked 
up, the ool sales of private 
brands are sufficient to put the brakes 
on the fair trade movement. Con- 
sumer resistance to higher prices and 
increased nervousness over the busi- 
ness outlook are other factors which 
are likely to restore pre-Miller-Tyd- 
ings freedom to the price-cutter. 


Oily Maneuvers 


Politics proposes but old supply- 
tion of cocoanut oil for use in oleo- 
margerine worried the dairy interests 
into joining the sugar producers in 
the fight for Philippine independence 
—or rather the fight to deprive the 
Philippines of the special treatment 
due them as a territory. Then they 
won an excise duty on cocoanut oil. 
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285 AVENUE 
REDUCES 


Webster Moderator System Saves 
$11,218 in Four Years for 
N. Y. Office Building 


NO LOSS FROM WASTED STEAM 


Modernized Installation Provides 
Better Heating Service Than 
When Building Was New 


MANAGEDBY CROSS &BROWNCO. 


New York, N. Y.—A central heating 
control that provides continuous heat de- 
livery from 1,500 radiators without loss 
from wasted steam has allowed the 285 
Madison Avenue Building to save $11,- 
218.51 in the first four years after heating 
modernization. 

This substantial reduction in heating 
costs was accomplished by modernizi 
or replacing out-of-date equipment an 
installing the Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating. Steam savings, as 
shown by meter, have had the following 
cash value: 


1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 


At the time of modernization, the heat- 
ing system at 285 
Madison Avenue was 
less than ten years 
old. Because newer 
heat devices had be- 
come available to ac- 
complish more eco- 
nomical operation 
and better steam dis- 
tribution, a Webster 
on am Was au- 
thorized by the Cross 
& Brown Co., Manag- 
ing Agents for the 
Murray Hill 
Co., Inc., owners 0 
the building. 

The well-known firm 
Smi- 
ey, Inc., acting as 
modernization heat- Madiwn Ave. 
ing contractors, com- 
pleted the installation in October, 1932. 

“As far as we can judge, the heating 
at 285 Madison Avenue is more effective 
today than when the building was con- 
structed,” says Albert J. Courtney, Vice- 
President of the Cross & Brown Co. 

“There is no on-and-off heating with 
its alternate ‘cold 70’ and overheating. 
Moderate open-window ventilation when 
desired does not affect either the econ- 
omy or comfort of the installation.” 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 


| Housing Act, an 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N, J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities — Est. 1888 
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Soapmakers didn’t like that for they 
depended on cocoanut oil for the 
lather-making properties in their soap, 
but now they have turned to muru- 
muru and ouricury to satisfy the same 
need. The new oils, incidentally, 
come from Brazil, which seems to be 
No. 1 boy at benefiting from U. S. 
economic experiments.* 


Seek Freer Housing Aid 


Competition is keen for the subsi- 
dies provided by the new Wagner 
the clamor for soft- 
ening up provisions that will dis- 
qualify many cities has already started. 
In general, the demands seek to 
shoulder more of the cost on the 
federal government. The required 
extent of local financial participation 
is a bitter pill which, if it has to be 
swallowed, will lead to housing pro- 
jects of a much simpler, less expen- 
sive type than those built by PWA. 
Objection also centers on the manda- 
tory slum clearance feature of the 
law. Housing organization officials 
who lobbied against Sec. Ickes as boss 
on the one-man U. S. Housing Au- 
thority are shining up to him now in 
the hope that he will help them to 
work on Congress next session. 


Truck Control Under Fire 


The first possibly serious attack on 
the constitutionality of the Motor 
Carrier Act is brought by the Port 
of New York Authority. Sidon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission did 
not adopt the wide boundaries pro- 
posed by the Port Authority to define 
the metropolitan area in which motor 
carriers are exempt from federal regu- 
lation, the local authority challenges 
the ICC’s power to prescribe any zone. 
As neither side will back down, a 
Supreme Court test is expected. 

Labor’s Voice in Mergers 

Railroad labor is determined to 
have a voice in consolidations, when 
that long-promised solution of the 
carriers’ economic problem is achieved. 
Managements which are considered 
by the unions to have satisfactory 
labor conditions may absorb others, 
provided no one loses a job by such 
a “saving,” but roads whose policies 
are not so satisfactory to labor may ex- 
pect plenty of trouble. First gun in 
this campaign is being fired by the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion against absorption of the Rock 
Island, Arkansas & Louisiana by the 
Louisiana & Arkansas. 

Ganging Up on NLRB 

Ammunition for a drive against the 
National Labor Relations Board is 
accumulating in the hands of senators 
and representatives planning action 
next session. Substantial reinforce- 
ments to the ranks of those who 
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would amend the law have been re. 
ceived since the last session ended. 
not only many who voted 
for the bill originally but some yh, 
have never voted against a single 
New Deal measure. Staunch support 
from numerous American Feder.:iyn 


of Labor leaders is assured. 


The “Preponderant” Mr. Lewis 


It’s a laugh but the Coal Commis. 
sion heard with a straight face the 
protest of the Progressive Miners of 
America against appointment of , 
United Mine Workers’ man tw the 
Illinois district board. According tw 
the Illinois Bureau of Mines, the 
Progressives have a membership of 
27,000 out of 36,000 miners in the 
state, but that doesn’t matter to the 
commission. Last year, operating 
under the first Guffey act, it seated a 
U.M.W. man, Ray Edmundson, on 
the Illinois board, and the Progres. 
sive Miners protested—just as they 
are this year. The law specifies selec. 
tion by the organization representing 
the preponderant number of em- 
ployees in the district, but that is a 
vague term by contrast with the 
power and prestige of John L’s univn. 

No “Sabotage” 

The Progressive Miners is an 
A.F.L. union. Which adds a touch of 
bitter irony to the pious protestations 
of Chairman Madden of the National 
Labor Relations Board, who cites the 
coal industry as an example of how 
fairly the NLRB does its “plain 
duty” in enforcing the Wagner Act. 
U.M.W. is older and better established, 
he says, and the employer might pre- 
fer to deal with it. But, he asserts, 
“the choice lies with the men and the 
board’s plain duty is to protect them 
in that choice. Any other holding 
would have the effect of repealing the 
law and of returning to employers 
the power to make or break unions 
at their will. If any such sabotage 
of the law shall occur, it will not be 
committed by the present board.” 
But all this, of course, doesn’t con- 
cern the Coal Commission. 


Green Grows the Shelter Belt 


Remember the shelter belt, that 
cool green mirage that Roosevelt 
called up on the prairie horizon 
divert drought-crazed farmers a {cw 
years ago? It’s not possible yet tw 
snooze in the shade of the 100 
meridian, but at the headquarters the 
arboreal statistics look ro impres- 
sive: more than 44,000,v00 seedlings 

lanted on 6500 farms. The project 

as cost $3,000,000 to date and there's 
$695,000 (relief money) to spend 
during the coming year. Fifty mil- 
lion seedlings in 18 nurseries await 
planting next spring. The Forest Serv- 
ice says it can’t meet farm demand. 
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Latest 


PRODUCTION 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands). $11,254 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in @ausnnded $7,095 
*Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... ...... 1,400 
2,154 


*#Electric Power (million kw.-hr.)................. 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)....... 134 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......... 83 
*Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)................ $3,414 
*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)................... sese $6,597 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Wheat Gy Clas, oe $1.12 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)..................0e00ee 14.000¢ 


Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 =100). 


FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds)............ 4.74% 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..........- 1.00°% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 1.00% 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, mumber)..................6..5555 96 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............. 


Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..............+.++ 760 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............. 22,315 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks: . 4,688 
Security Loans, reporting member banks}........ 2,057 
U. S. Gov't. and Gov’t. Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. ane 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended September 11. | Revised. 


Preceding 
Week 


716 
$12,288 
$6,632 
+1,324 
2,321 


t New Series. 


Latest Week 


Preceding Week 


Month ‘Ago 
Year Ago 


Average 


1932. 


BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The Figures 


36 


Month Year 
Ago Ago 
83.2 72.5 
$12,292 $10,392 
$7,505 $7,756 
1,230 1,380 
2,301 2,029 


128 128 
79 81 
$3,998 $3,133 
$6,482 $6,276 


$1.12 $1.23 
10.57¢ 12.47¢ 
$40.32 $34.10 
14.000¢ 9.750¢ 


4.48°° 4.24° 

1.00"; 1.00" 

1.00" -78% 
153 110 


2,572 2,482 
740 1,997 
22,331 22,433 
4,548 
2,057 
9,385 10,487 
3,029 3,319 


# Not Available. 


Average 
1932-36 


39.3 
$5,927 
$4,697 

1,234 
1,686 


These monthly averages 
are merely simple aver- 
ages of each month's 
weekly figures of Busi- 


NORMAL 


MONTHLY AVERAGES | 


ness Week’s index of 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 


top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
business since 1929. 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
‘ne general copyright on the 


end mal of 40 
hey not 
without special permission. 1929 1930 1932 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
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60 
131 111 
81 70 
$4,295 $2,846 
$6,532 $5,626 
$1.08 $.96 
9.436 10.68 
$40.27 $31.66 
14.000¢ 8.506. 
194.8 194.3 203.6 186.2 147.8 
4.64°. 4.96°. 
1.00°, 1.00" 
1.00°° 1.20" 
151 227 
2,572 2,579 2,415 
750 1,494 
22,319 19,484 
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2,095 
9,323 
2,969 
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“FPVHINK it doesn’t cost money 

to lose a letter? The other day 
I was in Chicago and needed to 
check a statement in a letter I'd 
sent to the files a month before. Got 
the home office on the phone and 
held the line for ten minutes while 
they looked. Couldn’t find a trace of 
the thing. Cost me $16.60 cash and 
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a bad hour with a good customer.” 
Such an experience is far from un- 
common. Most filing systems in use 
today simply are not geared to 1937 
business demands. Important pa- 
pers are misplaced or lost. Valuable 
executive time is wasted. And yet, 
the entire situation can be remedied 
easily and at little cost. 


44 years of filing experience FREE 


Remington Rand in the past 44 
years has met and solved every pos- 
sible filing problem in every type 
and size of business. Given an oppor- 
tunity, we can help solve yours. No 
“ready-made” system will fit. To help 


you intelligently demands a careful 
study of your individual require- 
ments. Phone the Remington Rand 
office in your city. Or mail the cou- 
pon for our newest book, “44 Years’ 
Experience Free.” No obligation. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 


You can find a letter 
in this file quicker than 


you can find a name in 


the tele, re book. 


MAIL COUPON | 


Name 
Firm Name 


Address 


Remington Rand Inc. 
Dept. G-293 

465 Washington Street 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Without obligation, please send new book. 


44 Years’ Experience Free.” and tell me 
how to modernize my filing evetem. 


Cit, and State. . 
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bearishness. Business statistics, 
noreover, Offered no ground for 
ullishness, but business men, re- 
bppraising the basic situation 
(page 13) generally felt better 
than the market. 


Scant Comfort in Record 


Keep your eye on retail trade the 
next several weeks. That will give 
the cue not only to business immedi- 
ately ahead, but to prospects for the 
oncoming year. —_ now, lower 
unfilled orders are the big factor in 
“Figures of the Week” (page 9), 
accounting for less than seasonal ac- 
tivity. Steel, for instance, fell below 
the pre-Labor Day level. Carload- 
ings slipped to a gain of 5% over 
last year, against earlier 
of 10%. Electric production 
(heavily weighted by industrial tak- 
ings) showed more than seasonal con- 
traction. There’s no comfort in that 
record. But if high farm and in- 
dustrial buying power comes through 
to the retail trade counter, all in- 
dustry will get a lift. And one bad 
week statistically does mot make a 
whole fall, or, for that matter, a bad 
winter. 


Heavy Spring Buying 
Actually, the present situation can 
be properly appraised only against 
the background of the immediately 
preceding history. Early last spring 
there was the threat of an unhealthy 
boom in business and commodity 
ptices; strike scares and rising labor 
costs stimulated buying and produc- 
tion in most lines in excess of current 
requirements. This was particularly 
true of cotton and wool textiles, of 
shoes, furniture, non-ferrous metals, 
men’s clothing, railway equipment, 
and machine tools. Even the retail 

consumer took to stocking up. 


Checking the Boom 


Then on April 2 the President him- 
“lf voiced an opinion that prices 
were rising too fast. There was an 
mmediate price reaction among lead- 
"§ taw materials, Buyers turned 
‘auuious, preferring to work off ac- 
cumulated stocks before placing new 
ders. Business continued operating 
‘a good clip through the summer 
on backlogs at hand, but new busi- 
ness dwindled. A hot and humid 
‘summer kept the retail consumer at 
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he Business Outlook 


)ESPITE more resilient stock prices this week, optimistic sentiment 
pout fall prospects underwent further deflation. Business was cau- 
ious. Washington didn’t help the market by stepping in with a 
support-the-boom” remedy, in contrast with its earlier “check-the- 
oom” prescription. Wall Street took the move as a confirmation of 


REASON WHY 


Manufacturers who ordinarily 
count on the New York metro- 
politan market for a good 
share of their sales have been 
puzzled for some time to find 
that area lagging behind 
other nearby sections in sales 
gains. The reason may well 
be found in the pay envelope 
of the average industrial wage 
earner, which in July averaged 
only 6% above a year ago in 
New York City, while the gain 
in the rest of New York State 
averaged 12%. Even as re- 
gards the gain in the total 
payroll for manufacturing in- 
dustries the first city of the 
land failed to keep pace with 
the rest of the state—16% as 
against 31%, 


home and pared down sales gains 
over last summer. In August, the 
bumper crop reports touched off an- 
other raw material price decline. 


Correction Under Way 


The advent of cool weather has 
already pepped up retail sales, and 
if it continues, department stores will 
show a margin over last year some- 
what better than the 4% which they 
registered in July and August. De- 
partment store stocks for the country 
as a whole have been declining since 
the spring peak. The promise of fall 
and spring prices which are only 
moderately higher than a year ago 
should dispel any fears of a wide- 
spread buyers’ strike. 


Purchasing Power Up 


A decline in food costs in August, 
the most important item in the wage- 
earner’s budget, offset advances in 
clothing and rent, with the result that 
the total cost of living advanced only 
0.1% over the June-July level. With 
the cost-of-living only 4% higher 
than last year and with weekly earn- 
ings in manufacturing 13° higher 
than a year ago, purchasing power 
of the weekly pay envelope is com- 
fortably above 1936. 


Machine Tools Pick Up 


Whatever anxiety was aroused be- 
cause machine tool orders from do- 
mestic buyers shrank from their April 


11 


peak should be dispelled by the Au- 
gust report that domestic business has 
expanded 12, over July. Deliveries 
are still a problem in the industry as 
a result of the exceptional spring 
spurt. Buying from automotive 
sources is better than anticipated. At 
the unveiling of Buick’s 1938 models 
this week, it was disclosed that 
$10,000,000 had been spent by this 
division of General Motors for plant 
expansion and retooling for the 1938 
models. 


Debate 1938 Auto Prospects 

The motor industry is divided on 
its prospects for 1938. The more 
conservative elements doubt that it 
will be possible to exceed this year’s 
anticipated total of 5,000,000 cars; in 
fact, they say that 4,500,000 units 
represents the best that can be hoped 
for. Others insist that 5,000,000 or 
more cars can be produced, given 
another year of general business im- 
provement. August passenger car 
sales will probably show a gain of 
about 12, over last year, an advance 
induced by buyers’ knowledge of price 
jumps planned on both 1937 and 
1938 models. 


Steel in Good Position 


New business in steel is running 
from 15% to 30% above the low 
levels of early August, according to 
Iron Age. Demand from automotive, 
agricultural, and domestic appliance 
industries is expected to swell over 
the next few weeks, while railroad 
buying is looked for to- 
ward the close of the year. In the 
process of adjusting steel operations 
to current demand, the operating rate 
may fall slightly below present ae 
but even if the industry averages no 
better than 75% of capacity for the 
balance of 1937, the total for the 
year will have set a new tonnage 
record, 


Advance Textile Buying Seen 


Belief is growing that cotton textile 
prices are now at or near the bottom. 
As soon as confidence that prices have 
reached a stable level is increased, 
buyers are expected to drop the hand- 
to-mouth practices of recent weeks 
and seek more distant coverage. 
Prices on a number of items are be- 
low what they were a year ago, offer- 
ing considerable inducement for ad- 
vance purchasing. 


Clothing Prices Soften 


Men’s clothing manufacturers who 
stepped up operations wo rapidly 
this spring look for cool weathe: to 
move their ample stocks. Clothing 
prices next spring aren't going to be 
as high as predicted earlier this year— 
which ought to be some help in 
stimulating sales. 
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Here’s how 


LITTLE 


it costs to 


telephone! 


See how little it costs to chat 
with far-away friends or trans- 
act business across the miles 
- «+ by telephone. These low 
Long Distance rates are the re- 
sult of a series of reductions 
in recent years. 

While the rates for Long 
Distance service have been 
going down, its speed and 
clarity have just as steadily 
gone up. The average Long 
Distance call took more than 
five minutes to complete in 
1926 — only one and one-half 
minutes today. . . . Keep in 
touch by telephone quickly, 
personally, inexpensively. 
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DAY except NIGHT and 
SUNDAY* SUNDAY* 


Detroit, Mich, . . 
Baltimore, Md. . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Boston, Mass. . . 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Po. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Pittsburgh, Po. . 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Chicago, . . 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Shreveport, La. 
Indianepolis, Ind. 


Butte, Mont. . . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. . 
Trenton, N.J. . . 


Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. 
Wheeling, W. Vo. 
Concord, N. H. 


St. Lovis, Mo. . . 
Portland, Me. . 
Topeka, Kan. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Detroit, Mich. 
Washington, D. Cc. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Po. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sioux City, lowe 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Seattle, Wash. . . 
New Orleans, La. . 


Denver, Colo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Salt Lake City, Utoh 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, . . 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Providence, R. 1. 
Portiand, Ore. . . 


Sen Francisco, Col. 
Washington, D. C. 
Sante Fe, N. M. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Los Angeles, Col. 
Reno, Nev. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 


rates. Night rates are in effect 
from 7 P.M, to 4:30 A.M, every night and all day on Sunday. 
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WasHINGTON this week put the full 
cunt of monetary inconsistency behind 
susiness recovery. The Federal Reserve 
Board reversed itself utterly. From a 
ntrol - the - boom, control - the - banks 
philosophy, it shifted unceremoniously 
to an open-end credit program. Come 
what may, prosperity must be preserved. 
It took a horripilating stock market 
to produce such drastic action taken 
tan overtime, Sunday meeting of the 
Open Market Committee. Out the win- 
jow went the theory of keeping down 
excess reserves of banks to brake exces- 
sive expansion in business and specula- 
By ‘‘desterilizing’’ $300,000,000 


boosting reserve requ irements. . 


Easing a Potential Pinch 


And that was not all. The committee 
yuthorized purchases of short-term fed- 
eral securities:—also to prop excess re- 
serves. Ostensibly, the double-barreled 
lecisions were designed to keep credit 
flowing freely over the coming weeks of 
seasonal demand for loans and cur- 
rency. Actually, no pinch was in the 
offing. 

The worst that could have happened 
was that banks would have drawn down 
their excess reserves in order to accom- 
modate their customers; or they might 
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Business ‘Turns Cautious 


RETEL 9 OUR INVENTORIES ARE APPROXIMATELY FIFTEEN PERCENT 


Survey shows short-term policies are affected by stock 
market and narrowing profit margins, but inventories 
are not excessive and “recession” is overplayed. 


have sold government and other bonds; 
or they might have rediscounted at the 
Reserve banks. 
of course, 
ened a pretty much bedraggled bond 
market. 
tirely possible. 
paved the way for making low-interest 
loans to member banks, when 11 out 
of the 12 lowered their rediscount rates. 


No Confidence in Banks 


the Reserve was unwilling to chance 
what banks 
not rediscount; they might sell govern- 
ment bonds. 
rates would move up when banks ex- 
hausted their excess reserves. 
that would have been no particular 
business hardship. 
costs 4% or 1% more does not deter 
the business man who sees profits ahead 
(BW’—Sep4'37,p11). 

Washington 
afraid that the drop in stock prices 
would wreck business morale, 
freeze business men to caution, would 
check buying 


pansion. An 


official denials and an ingenuous effort 
to make the move appear casual, was 
the way Wall Street interpreted it. 
Stocks plummeted anew on the news, 


What Price Earnings? 
As a result of the drastic de- 
flation in the stock market, $11.49 
would buy $1 of earning power" 
in leading shares early this week; 
one year ago it took $18.17: 
Price- 
Group (Number of Farnings Ratio® 
Sale ot governments, panies in parentheses) 913/37 9/1 
would have further weak 17.2% 
Autos, Trucks (5) 9 95 14.11 
But rediscounting was en- ~ (G3) 17.49 47.90 
everages (3) 12.20 7 21 
The Reserve banks had Building Equipment (6) 12.61 20 92 
Business Equipment (34) 9.25 14.07 
Chemicals (8) 14.81 20.79 
Containers (4) 14.71 19.67 
Electrical Equipment (5) 16.00 22.83 
farm Implemen:s (3) 7.97 9 46 
Finance Companies (2) 7.12 13.63 
Yet, when it came to the showdown, Foods (13) M2 oS 
liousehold Products (5) 8 62 i2 2s 
. Industrial Machinery (7) 11.44 16.99 
ould do They might Mail Order (3) 9.70 12 05 
Medicines, Drues (4) 8.99 11.22 
And short-term interest Motion Pictures (3) 99 19.9 
Non-ferrous Metals 11.35 25. 
, Oil (10) 10.10 13 02 
ven 
Yet eve Paper (3) 11.25 14 
Railway Equipment (5) 12.06 22.08 
Whether money Retail Stores (9) 10.91 15.95 
Shoes (3) 11.86 15.08 
Steel, Iron (6) 9.21 18.14 
Textiles, Apparel (4) 9.41 14.30 
Tires (2) 9 6.0 
was scared. It was Tobacco (7) 13.49 18.0 
Unclassified (5) 13.47 19.72 
Ww 
ould Total Induscrials (140) 11.65 17 81 
rograms, and stop ex- Railroads (9) 9.37 21.93 
that, despite strident Ucilities (11) 
Grand Total (160) 11.49 18.17 
* 1937 earnings are based on Standard 
Scatistics estimates; 1936 earnings are actual. 
Stock prices are as of close Sept. 13, 1937, 
and Sept. 12, 1936. 
Over the short term, for business —— 


ABOVE SAME PERIOD LAST YEAR 2 four INVENTORY POSITION FOR 
| [ REMAINDER OF YEAR WILL DEPEND LARGELY UPON TREND OF RETAIL 
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DEPRESSION HIGH BUT ESTIMATE WIGNER BOTH 
DOLLAR VOLUME, 


REDUCED acconpi nary DUE TO INCREASED NUMBER OF STORES 
EACH YEAR HARD TO COMPARE PRESENT INVENTORIES BITH POST 


AND IRRESPONSIBLE INVASION AND CONTROL OF BUSINESS BY 
POLITICAL BUREAUCRATS AND DEMAGOGUES DOES NOT JUSTIFY 
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EXPANSIONS OF ANY KIND IN OUR OPINION fnuwBer THREE 
INVENTORIES SLIGHTLY UNDER POST DEPRESSION HIGH= 


INVENTORY POLICIES—For the most part leading corpora- 
tions are confining their purchases strictly to near-term needs— 
three months on the average. That sums up a telegraphic 


survey on the key problem in today’s Business Outlook. Above 
are two significant answers to the survey (with signatures 
crossed out, for the replies were confidential). 
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gold, the government restored to the 
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Data: Federal Reserve Board; Standord Statistics Co. 


generally, the Open Market Committee's 
actions will be mildly beneficial. Auto- 
matically, gold desterilization will offset 
most of the normal seasonal expansion 
in currency ($400,000,000) from now 
to the end of the year. If the Federal 
re-enters the government bond market, 
it will stabilize prices and re-upholster 
the reserve position of banks. The 
compound result will be that corporate 
financing, which has been held up by 
nervous markets, will start up over 
again, and that banks will have no 
legitimate excuse for jacking up inter- 
est rates on loans. 


Faith in Board Shaken 


Over the long term, the Reserve re- 
versal (which puts it on a 24-hour 
basis smacking very much of Secretary 
Morgenthau's streamlined, day-to-day 
dollar policy) can have only a detri- 
mental effect. Neither business men 
nor bankers can place much faith in a 
Reserve Board which will shift its 
philosophy because of the mercurial 
antics of the stock market. And, essen- 
tially, the action was no basic remedy. 
It was only a pink pill for an imagin- 
ary ailment. Business faced no credit 
problem. 

What business does face over the 
next three to six months are contractin 
profit margins. That is what the pee 
market has been saying so raucously 
(BW —Sep11'27,p13). And whether 
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"WRONG 50% OF THE TIME SINCE 1919 


right or wrong—and the market is 
wrong half the time (see chart)—the 
market does have an effect on confidence. 
Share prices seemed to say, “The bull 
market's over, the bear market's on.” 
That takes its psychological toll. West- 
ern Union deferred dividend action 
because of uncertain prospects. 


Earnings Are Cheaper 

The full scope of the so-called 
“bloodless verdict of the marketplace” 
can be measured by what it costs to 
buy $1 of earning power (see table, 
page 13). Common shares, because the 
future is none too blooming, are selling 
at 11} times earnings; a year ago, in 
expectation of a vigorous fall expansion 
(which developed), they were selling 
at 18 times earnings. 

In the fall of 1936 there was zip in 
the stock market and zest in business. 
Purchasing agents were on the alert for 
buying opportunities—in anticipation of 
higher prices, possible delays in deliv- 
ery, and threatened strikes. Today, 
those same purchasing agents are tight- 
ening up. In many cases inventories 
are being reduced. Retailers and whole- 
salers alike are biding time—waiting to 
see how trade in general will develop 
this fall. 

Still, inventories are not excessive. 
Major corporations advise Buwsiness 
Week that they have cut their stocks on 
hand well below the peaks of late last 
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REIGN OF ERROR—For years, by tradi- 
tion, the stock market has been regarded 
as a barometer of business. Rare fore- 
casting virtues have been assigned to it, 
by business men, Yet half the times. on 
major movements, the market has proved 
to be a false prophet. By and large. the 
long swings have been in tune with bu-i- 
ness, and shares have shown surprising 
agility. As indicated by the logarithmic 
chart, in November, 1923, stocks made a 
false start up, while business was going 
down; then after making a double top 
in January and February, stocks reversed 
themselves and gave a correct signal in 
June for the business rise into the tre 
mendous twenties. Sometimes, the market 
ignores business, as from October, 1926 
to December, 1927, With fine careless 
rapture, stocks shot up, regardless of the 
business recession. Most glaring failure 
to prophesy correctly was in 1929. Buasi- 
ness definitely turned down in July; but 
stocks waited until September. And nov, 
the big question is: What does the recent 
break in stocks imply? Is the market 
playing business true, or false? 


year or early this spring. Caution is a 
dominant note. Executives are not i0- 
viting risks of inventory markdowns. 
This, for the immediate days ahead— 
September and October—is not encour- 
aging. But for the end of the year, 
retail buying approximates or exccecs 
1936, it is distinctly healthful. | 
means that stocks will have to be se 
plenished—and in a hurry. 

Yet, unquestionably, recovery has lost 
its momentum (BW—Sep4'37,p!3) 
And, unquestionably, there are numer 
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HE SCORE OF THE STOCK MARKET 
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ous debits in the business balance sheet 
(for the first time since 1934, fall does 
not promise rapid expansion) : 


How Debit Sheet Reads 


1. Congress still has plenty of un- 
filed orders: wages-and-hours legisla- 
tion, a new tax law, a farm bill, and 
possibly a new assault on the Supreme 
Court. That political program hardly 
inspires confidence. 

2. The undistributed earnings tax is 
retarding capital goods expenditures, as 
corporations pay out cash to share- 
holders. High hopes for bumper divi- 
in November, December, and 
January may be let down, as boards of 
directors switch back to conservatism. 
From the stock market angle, the in- 
crease in Corporate ee (new 
issues to compensate for cash paid out) 
tends to slenderize per share earnings 
(Bu —Nov7’36,p38), and makes stocks 
attractive, 

3. Undeclared war in China and con- 
tinued civil war in Spain are tinder- 
doxes on the international horizon. 
Trade with China is practically cut off; 
and though exports to other nations are 
on the rise, political uncertainty is 
cchnitely a retarding influence. The 
critical financial situation in France is 
growing more disturbing (BW’—Sep 
11’37,p59). 

A. Although no strikes in key indus- 
ties appear probable over the near 


dends 


ets 


term, the fight between the A.F.L. and 
C.1.O, puts labor on the — 

5. Commodity price declines have 
militated against forward buying. Busi- 
ness men are waiting for price conces- 
sions, and farm purchasing power may 
be down somewhat from the earlier 
estimate of $6,500,000,000 net after all 
expenses (BW’—Aug28'37,p11). 

6. Devaluation of stock prices will 


impede purchases of high-priced mer- 
chandise in the luxury and semi-luxury 
lines. 

7. Failure of residential building (be- 
cause of high costs and —t in- 


flexible rents) to revive steadily, 
industrv missing on one cylinder. 


On the Credit Side 


But here are the credits: 

1. Buying power of workers in in- 
dustry is up, despite the 4.3% rise in 
the cost of living. Payrolls are 26° 
ahead of last year in manufacturing in- 
dustries, and weekly pay checks are 
13% higher. Farmers, notwithstanding 
recent breaks in cotton and wheat, will 
be comparatively well off. 

2. Credit is cheap; corporations can 
still borrow at low rates; banks are 
anxious to lend; commercial loans have 
been expanding rapidly. The increase 
in commercial borrowing indicates that 
business has not yet been overcome by 
creeping paralysis. 

3. Cash positions of leading corpora- 
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tions are still good; there has been no 
overextension of bank credit. A big 
common dividend by U.S. Steel toward 
the end of the year would improve 
stock market sentiment. Further, fourth- 
quarter earnings will be better than the 
market is saying they will be. 


Administration Backing 


4. The Roosevelt Administration is 
still committed to bigger (in volume, 
not size) and better business. Ever 
since 1933, this country has had a 
government-guaranteed bull market. 
The full bag of magic is still behind 
recovery, as Federal Reserve expediency 
proves. If business takes a deep dip, 
Washington will launch another power- 
ful spending drive. 

For the payoff, watch retail trade 
this fall. Unusually hot weather dur- 
ing the summer kept listless buyers 
away from stores. But September has 
a snap to it, which augurs well for 
fall and winter clothing sales. And 
when buying develops, inventories will 
be rebuilt very quickly. 

For the immediate trend, the reces- 
sion is likely to continue this month 
and next. But toward the close of the 
year (unless something unforeseen oc- 
curs, like a special ses- 
sion of Congress), replacement pur- 
chasing should assert itself. The reces- 
sion in machine tool orders has already 
been checked, and railroad buying of 
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equipment is a near-term ssibility, 
once the wage dispute is settled. 

Meanwhile, there is no reason to 
despair of a merry Christmas. Business 
is lower, yes, and so are stocks. But as 
soon as the commodity and stock mar- 
kets quiet down and stabilize, business 
itself will stabilize. And looking back, 
analysts will regard this as a period of 
stock market hysteria—at most an inter- 
mediate recession (both for business and 
for shares) in a long-term cyclical up- 
trend. 


Cut N.Y.—L.A. Time 


TWA with six new Boeing 
planes may cut as much as 
three hours from coast-to- 
coast schedules, 


FURTHER Cuts in flying time between 
New York and Los Angeles will be 
made this winter or early in the spring 
by Transcontinental & Western Air 
(TWA). 

For the past several days reports have 
been circulated—all very much on a 
hush-hush basis—to the effect that 
TWA would cut three hours from its 
flying time between the two cities 
through operation of six new four- 
motor planes now being built at the 
Boeing factory in Seattle. TWA's 
home offices in Kansas City are non- 
committal beyond admitting that the 
new planes “will reduce the transcon- 
tinental flying time by several hours.” 
Exact schedules, the company adds, have 
not been fixed. 
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TWA's flying time from Los Angeles 
to New York today is 15 hours and 
10 minutes, 15 minutes faster than that 
of United Air Lines, which, however, 
beats TWA’s time between San Fran- 
cisco and New York by much wider 
margins—by 70 minutes on the fastest 
eastbound flights, and by 55 minutes 
on the fastest westbound flights. Due 
to prevailing winds, the westbound trip 
between New York and Los Angeles 
takes something more than an hour 
longer than the time required for the 
eastbound flight. 

If TWA succeeds in cutting three 
hours from the flying time between the 
two cities, the eastbound trip will be 
made in a little more than 12 hours, 
and the westbound trip in something 
more than 13. Flying time for the 
eastbound trip has been cut from 32 
hours to 15 hours and 10 minutes in 
the last five years, and the time con- 
sumed by the westbound trip reduced 
correspondingly. 

John B. Walker, TWA’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, was in Seattle 
last week to see the planes under con- 
struction there. Details as to their 
design are shrouded in secrecy, which 
the line says springs from a possibility 
that some alterations in plans may be 
made as construction proceeds. Buwsi- 
ness Week is econ however, by a 
source outside the TWA organization, 
that the cut in flying time will be 
achieved largely through the planes’ 
greater cruising power, and through 
revised schedules which well permit of 
only one stop on the coast-to-coast 
flight—possibly at Kansas City. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT RATES SOAR 
ON WAR SCARE 
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UP—AND GOING HIGHER—Increasing volume of world trade, fewer ships, and 
higher replacement costs have doubled ocean freight rates in the last year and a half, 
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DISCUSSES JOBLESS COUNT — Th 
week John D. Biggers, head of Libbe: 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., and nominal) 
Republican, discussed the problems of ; 
unemployment census with Preside 
Roosevelt. 


Shipping Rates Up 


They surpass level of 1929 « 
nations buy raw materials and 
replacement costs rise. 


SHIPPING freight rates are higher 
they were in booming 1929, arc pra 
tically double their depression low 
are likely to go higher this fall 

There are half a dozen reasons fo: 
the steadily rising trend. In the 4 
place world tonnage has dropped {: 
about 68,000,000 tons in 1929 to 65 
000,000 this year. Britain's 
ment program touched off the rise | 
rates which has been almost  uninte: 
rupted since. Other nations boost 
their defense preparations at the sao 
time. The price rise which this set: 
started a volume movement ot 
materials. Everyone was trying to |: 
in a vupply at the low prices whi 
prevailed in 1934. 


rearn 


Japan Uses All Boats 

Japan had a special desire to buil 
up oil reserves, and to lay in supplits 
of copper, iron, coal, and cotton. Firs 
there was the threat of trouble with th 
Soviet Union. Later the China coo 
flict became inevitable. When th 
Shanghai affair broke in August, Jap 
had large stocks of essential raw ma 
terials on hand. It was fortunate, fo: 
practically all of the country’s inter 
coastal boats were commandeered ' 
move troops to China. There is stil 
a shortage, and foreign bottoms hav 
been chartered in some cases to handl: 
the most important intercoastal busi 
ness. 

Another reason for the higher rate 
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are the mounting replacement costs. 
Fairplay, Britain's preeminent shipping 
magazine, estimates that a standard 
9,000-ton freighter which in June 1936 
could be built for £8 15s a ton, could 
not now be built for less than £13. 
This trend is reflected in the report 
that fewer ships were scrapped last 
year than in any year since 1930. If 
they can sail at all they can probably 
make more Money Carrying cargoes than 
they can bring if broken up for scrap. 
This is reflected also in the reports that 
Japan's big Osaka Shosen Kaisha line 
is not placing contracts for any more 
freighters than are already on the ways, 
and the Peninsular & Oriental line, one 
of Britain’s largest, is curtailing its 
building program because of the exces- 
sive building costs. 

World trade this fall shows no signs 
of slackening. Japan is said to have 
dropped out of the scrap iron market 


Low-RIDING freighters flying the flag of 
neatly every great trading nation in the 
world are tied up in the mountain- 
dominated harbor of Hong Kong, the 
busy port of Singapore, the steaming 
harbor of Haiphong in French Indo- 
China. Their Gills of lading call for 
deliveries at Shanghai, but cabled in- 
structions from home ports have turned 
them into these Far Eastern outposts to 
wait for further instructions. tn some 
cases, goods will be warehoused. In 
others, they will be diverted to supply 
other markets in the Orient. In a few 
cases, they will be carried back home. 

Foreign trade with China has almost 
come to a standstill. Grim, gray Jap- 
anese war vessels patrol the China coast 
from Tientsin to Hainan. Or they lie 
at anchor in formerly busy Chinese har- 
bors with their guns stripped for action. 
One of Tokyo's war stratagems is to 
prevent all kinds of foreign supplies 
trom reaching the enemy and to keep 
Chinese goods from getting to market 
where it will provide the enemy with 
much-needed credit. 
No Way Out 
_ In London, Marseilles, Hamburg, and 
San Francisco exporters have gone into 
huddles to see what they can do about 
the situation, individually or as a group. 
The result is the same everywhere. They 
have decided that there is no way of 
maintaining their Chinese business at its 
old levels—no way of making delivery 
even to their best customers. 

The Chinese government and a hand- 
ful of Chinese merchants operating from 
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after being the heaviest buyer for more 
than a year, but the Japanese are buy- 
ing heavily of other products like pulp 
wood, and nonferrous metals, and 
European countries are increasing their 
iron purchases. 

Northern Hemisphere grain  ship- 
ments are just beginning. Shipments 
of raw materials for the arms industry 
will not decline so long as war scares 
continue. There is little danger of an 
early setback in the prosperity of pri- 
mary producing countries whose in- 
crease agerince, power has contrib- 
uted much towards raising the volume 
of international trade. In spite of the 
market reaction in the United States 
and the fear that industrial activity is 
leveling off for the fall, there is a 
conviction in world shipping circles 
that business for some months is going 
to increase faster than the nil of 
new tonnage. 


Trade with the Orient Freezes 


With its ports blockaded, China can neither buy nor 
sell abroad; and Japanese trade is limited to necessities. 
American exporters seek other markets. 


bases outside China in the South Seas 
are continuing to place a few orders 
here, on credit carefully established 
ahead of time (with a big New York 
bank, in the case of the Chinese govern- 
ment) and now sparingly spent where it 
will bring the greatest profits, do the 
most good. 

But the great Chinese middlemen in 
Tientsin, Tsingtao, Shanghai, Foochow, 
and Canton have in most cases no way 
of getting imports through, or of paying 
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for them in foreign exchange. Two 
large export houses, with branch offices 
throughout the Orient, report that 
some bills are already overdue on mer- 
chandise delivered in the early summer 
to old and respected clients. There is 
nothing to do but wait. The families of 
the American agents have been evac- 
uated, but the offices—even in war-torn 
Shanghai—are still being maintained. 

Shipping insurance rates are quoted 
on an irregular basis, depending on the 
type of cargo, the registry of the carrier, 
and the destination. In all cases they 
are up, and rising. 

In the case of Japan, it is an entirely 
different story. There is no blockade of 
Japanese ports and no prospect of one, 
for China has no fleet big enough to put 
up a fight against the powerful Japanese 
navy. Thus far, curtailment of business 
with Nippon is more or less the result 
of regulation by the Japanese. As long 
ago as the beginning of the year, they 
established full government control over 
all foreign exchange transactions, but al- 
lowed considerable freedom for the 
handling of small deals. 


Japan Clamps Down 


It was not until May that exporters 
began to feel the pinch of tighter regu- 
lations from the Tokyo government. In 
July, the restrictions were extended and 
the limits for free action were cut to 
such a small figure that it became im- 
possible to do artes with Japan ex- 
cept on a strict license basis. When an 
order is secured, it is now necessary for 
the agent in Japan to get a government 
order for the foreign exchange neces- 
sary to pay for the shipment, restricted 
to war equipment or home essentials. 

The luxury business is gone. Even 
shipments of trucks and asbestos and 


WAR FEVER GRIPS JAPAN—Japanese school girls on vacation returned to school 
early this year to fashion gifts for soldiers at the front in China. In the picture, girls 
of a Tokyo high school are shown making comfort bags for the soldiers. 
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cotton are scrutinized to see if they are 
more necessary at the moment than some 
other product which the army may de- 
mand or which can immediately be 
transformed into goods for export. 

Present routine of most American 
exporters is to demand with each order 
from Japan the license number of the 
foreign exchange permit covering pay- 
ment. This is then checked with the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, official paying 
agency in the United States. No delay 
is being experienced on ag when 
this official formula is followed. A few 
Japanese merchants have asked if the 
shippers here will accept payment in yen 
deposited in a bank in Nippon, but ex- 
porters, remembering long frozen ac- 
counts in Germany and in some other 
European countries, are insisting on pay- 
ment in dollars. 

Japan is said to be temporarily out of 
the scrap iron market, due to enormous 
purchases made over the Jast 18 months. 
Orders for machinery, oil, cotton, and 
nonferrous metals, however, are still 
large. 


If Japan Wins— 


Looking to the future of Far Eastern 
business, traders are not altogether pessi- 
mistic. For some of them, trade with 
Manchukuo has increased since that 
region has come under the control of 
Japan and an aggressive industrialization 
program has been launched. One ex- 
porter has enlarged his old Harbin office 
and created a new one at Dairen to 
handle the increase in business. A simi- 
lar commercial acceleration might occur 
in other parts of China if Japan takes 
over the region and sets up puppet 
states. 

On the other hand, there is little 
doubt that Japan—not the other great 
industrial nations—will profit most from 
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the industrialization of the region that 
is now China if Tokyo dominates it. 
For the long term, exporters are turn- 
ing their attention to other parts of the 


world for mew sales drives. Latin 
America is the favorite market, because 
it is expected that Japan will devote less 
attention to it so long as Tokyo is ab- 
sorbed with China. Also, war in Europe, 
if it develops, may give the United 
States the same big opportunity to sup- 
ply South America with manufactured 
goods that followed after 1914. 


British Call Bluff 


“Piracy” conference shows na- 
tions still playing cards, un- 
likely to reach for guns at this 
stage of the game. 


THE Nyon conference may mark a turn- 
ing point in Europe. Everything de- 
pends on Britain. If London really in- 
tends to enforce her police control over 
the Mediterranean, it means that Brit- 
ain’s voice will again carry sufficient 
weight in international council chambers 
to get results. The speed with which 
this week's conference reached its deci- 
sion is a good omen. 

What has happened is this. Since the 
Spanish civil war started more than a 
year ago, 32 ships have been attacked 
in the Mediterranean or along the Span- 
ish Atlantic coast. Some of these attacks 
have been by planes of both the Loyal- 
ist and Insurgent forces, but others have 
been by unidentified planes, warships, 
and submarines. During August alone, 
22 ships reported attacks, including one 
British war vessel patrolling the Medi- 
terranean, and two Sovict merchantmen 
which were attacked and sunk by an 
unidentified submarine shortly after they 


WHERE POWERS CONFERRED ON 


“PIRACY”—At 


International 


least, nine of them did. 


Germany, Italy, and the latter's satellite, Albania, did not attend the deliberations 
at Nyon, Switzerland, where, under the leadership of France and Great Britain, it 
was resolved to establish a patrolling system in the Mediterranean. 
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had passed through the Dardane!|es jp, 
the Aegean sea. 

France proposed that all of the M, 
terranean nations join in a confere 
to put an end to this “piracy.” In sp 
of the suspicion that Italy was puilty 
some of the attacks as a part of | 
program to help the Franco forces, Rog 
was invited to the conference. So y 
Russia. But Moscow, fearing that y 
British would overlook some of the ¢ 
dence against the Italians in Britaip 
eagerness to develop an Anglo-Itali; 
rapprochement, bluntly accused Italia, 
of operating the “mystery” submaring 
offered to produce proof, and demande 
a settlement for the sinking of ty 
Soviet freighters. 


Fascist Powers Stay Away 


The conference was held without It! 
or Germany attending. Besides Frang 
and Great Britain, seven other natio; 
sent representatives—Egypt,  Greec 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania 
and the Soviet Union. 

The plan worked out at the meeting 
“to put an end to the intolerable situ 
tion and draw up the necessary measur: 
to reinforce respect for internation 
law” provided that the small nat 
would use their own limited navies : 
patrol their shore lines; that Brit: 
would supply 36 war vessels, and Fran 
24 to create a patrol system covering 
the entire Mediterranean except 
Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas, wh 
were left to Italy; that the air force 
of the patrol nations would assist ¢! 
navies; that the Soviet fleet will patr 
the Black sea; and that all submarine 
are pirates unless they are on the sur 
face and flying their national colors 

Britain has called Italy’s bluff for the 
first time since the beginning of Med 
terranean tensions three years ago. |: 
will probably put an end to the pir 
roblem, but not to Italy’s schemes ' 
= Franco and cripple the Spanish 
loyalists. 

Rivalries Will Continue 

There will be no war between Russi: 

and Italy, though the battle of words 
will continue, Italy will continue to he'p 
Franco, and the Soviets can continue | 
send support to Spain by way of Leni: 
grad and France. Most of the supplic 
destined for delivery from the Unit 

States to the Valencia government at 
now consigned to France, where the} 
are transshipped. 

Britain is still playing for time. Th 

present firm stand can be taken without! 
causing any serious crisis. Mussolin 
needs British cooperation. He wants 4 
British loan. He will go as far as he 
dares to win it. Germany wants cordial 
relations with Britain too, but Berlin 
afraid that an Anglo-Italian alliance © 
moving faster than the Anglo-German 
talks. For this reason, Germany is p!2) 
ing along with Mussolini. 
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A “going concern” needs “going 
equipment.” You will be inter- 
ested in the statement by the 
General Auditor of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company, 
makers of bodies and stampings 
of nearly half the passenger cars 
produced annually throughout 
the world, and of Briggs Beauty 
Ware plumbing fixtures: 


“We handle all our figure work 
on the ‘Comptometer’—costs, pay- 
rolls, sales, time-study work, fac- 
tory production, statistics, and 
general accounting. 


“In the highly competitive auto- 
motive and plumbing industries, 
costs must be carefully watched. 
The record of our experience over 
a good many years has convinced 
us that our figure work can be 
handled most economically on the 
‘Comptometer.’ This outstanding 
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economy is the result of high 
speed and extreme flexibility 
combined with accuracy. The 
ingenious Controlled-Key on each 
machine makes it almost ‘fool- 


proof’ in operation. 


“The excellent service and sug- 
gestions by which the ‘Compt- 
ometer’ organization helps us to 
meet the demands of expanding 
business is another big reason why 
we have standardized on ‘Compt- 
ometer’ methods.” 


To learn why so many pro- 
gressive businesses, large and 
small, are “sold” on “Compt- 
ometer”’ methods, permit a rep- 
resentative to show you (in your 
own office, on your own job). 
Telephone your local “Compt- 
ometer” office, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 
N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Disorganized Labor 


Employers are caught in middle as battle of C.1.0. and 
A.F.L. grows hotter, extends to new fronts, comes to 
head again in October convention. 


TRAPPED in no-man's-land between the 
opposed armies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, while the govern- 
ment loud-speakers urged him to come 
out and deal with one side forthwith, 
the American employer has been in a 
tough fix for upwards of two years. This 
week he wondered if the current moves 
for peace would turn out to be a “false 
armistice.” 

On Oct. 4, at Denver, delegates of a 
hundred-odd A.F.L. unions will meet 
to talk about C.I.O. There will be 
other subjects—politics and labor legis- 
lation being a prominent one—but the 
jurisdictional war with the industrial 
unionists is the top item for discussion. 
Last year, at Tampa, it was the same 
story; A.F.L. temporized by tabling 
moves to expel the suspended unions 
which make up C.L.O. 


Increase Membership 


Since that time the original 10 indus- 
trial unions have picked up 22 affiliates 
and several score of scattered Jocal 
groups. Membership is claimed to be 
around 3,800,000—or approximately the 
same as A.F.L., which also has grown, 
Warfare between the two evenly- 
matched armies extends into nearly every 
part of the country, with the following 
“fronts” getting the most attention: 

Steel, Mining, Automobiles, Rub- 
ber, Textiles—These are the “Big 
Five” of C.1.O., in which mass-pro- 
duction methods, and  mass-minded 
workmen, made a fertile field for ver- 
tical unionization. A.F.L. has had little 
success in these industries, in trying 
to get an equal foot-hold to oppose 
C.L.O. 

In such fields, however, there are ad- 
ditional fights enlisting independent 
groups which complicate the situation. 
The Toledo experience of this week, for 
instance, in which M.E.S.A. (Mechanics 
Educational Society of America) and 
United Automobile Workers came to 
grips, pits a tough, independent or- 
ganization of tool and die makers 
against one of the two big groups. 


Independents Join Fray 


Oil, Electrical Manufacture, Utili- 
ties, Metal Working, Shipping and 
Transport—In these industries, first 
one and then the other antagonist 
will win a victory, and a confusion of 
tongues has grown and expanded until 
— quite generally have the jitters 
and refuse to move except at last resort. 
Notable cases under National Labor 
Relations Board surveillance show how 


evenly A.F.L. and C.I.O. are matched— 
the National Electric Products problem 
at Ambridge, Pa. is a good example, 
with 780 employees voting for A.F.L., 


FEDERATION of LABOR 


ificate of Affiliation 


DRE 


— 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


— 


Harris & Ewing 
OUT—The A.F.L. has 
two weeks to decide whether the above 
charter to United Mine Workers (and 
other C.I.O. charters) shall be definitely 
revoked. At the federation convention 
in Denver, beginning Oct. 4, that will 
be the biggest question just as it was last 
year when suspension of C.LO. was voted. 


IT MAY RUN 


675 voting for C.1.O., and 155 votes 
challenged and waiting determination. 

Both coasts are saying “How long 
will this go on?” in the bitter dispute 
over shipping and transport 
On the ships themselves, the C.I.O. has 
won pars, pos elections ; ashore the 
longshoremen are divided and the team- 
sters and truckers seem to be more for 
A.F.L. than for C.1.O. All tied to- 
gether in one big snarl, these disputes 
have made mediation efforts by indus- 
trial and governmental agencies seem 
utterly futile. 

Building Trades, Technical Work- 
ers, White Collar, Printing—A.F.L., 
with its craft appeal, is strong in 
these groups and C.I.O. is not well 
fitted to them. Nor is the federation 
in any danger of losing several score 
of unified craft groups which never saw 
an assembly line and are perfectly happy 
in their present position. Yet C.1.O. 
has organized technical workers and 
white-collar office people in some of 
the larger cities, and thereby the juris- 
dictional war, slight as it is in such 
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places, adds another harassmen: ; 
employer's anxieties. 

So important, in fact, is the 
tional fight that almost all of organi, 
labor's leaders put it first in the rank, 
pressing problems, relegating the hy 
for collective bargaining to second p), 
And, by all available measurements 
antagonists are so much alike in 
“staying power” that compromise m 
come from both sides to effect peace 

Three avenues of action are 
the federation at its conventio; 
wecks hence: maintenance of the si» 
quo of C.I.O. suspension, overtures {), 
peace, or expulsion of the C.1.0. un; 
and a new call to unremitting warfy 
—with the business man caught rip 
iti the middle. 


What Workers Think 


National Association of Man». 
facturers launches national 
survey to determine labor. 
ideas on the management job, 


ONE big, never ending job for m 
agement is about to be substantially ; 
vanced. The job is finding out 
the worker thinks, and the advance 
a nation-wide survey, which is bei 
conducted by a research organizaty 
engaged for the job by the Nation 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Employees all over the country » 
be asked what they think of their { 
men, what they like about their pre 
ent working conditions, and what th 
don’t like. They'll be asked to give th: 
Own opinions on payment methods, sic 
ness benefits, vacations, dismissal 1 
tices, and the other points of the com 
plex industrial relations debate 


Part of Public’s “Education” 

From the answers, it is expected 
N.A.M.’s annuai Congress of Indust: 
convening in New York City next De 
6, will get a solid foundation of 
to-date information on which to 
today’s best management policy. 

The survey is a part of an education: 
campaign begun last spring, following 
earlier investigations which found tx 
public generally antipathetic to the en 
ployers’ viewpoint (86% thought indes 
try had failed in its economic and s 
cial obligations). To correct what 
regards as an unjustifiably critical at 
tude on the part of the public, the ass 
ciation set out to get the facts, the 
to use them in a widespread campaig® 
of education. 

The educational program has bee 
carried on for several years, but has be: 
greatly expanded in the stress of recet 
labor upheavals. m 


bu 


If present plans m 
ture, a more extensive campaign W! 
use mewspaper and magazine space 4 
radio to carry industry's story to ™ 
public. 
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pi 4 ‘ Typical shot from sound-on-film movie demonstrating “‘Caterpillar’’ power and flexibility in logging. Other “Caterpillar” talkies cover contracting, agriculture, road building, etc. 
dvance 
be 
J Sound Movies and Filmosound Projectors 
“Nati oni 
show “Caterpillars” dragging logs across prospects’ desks 
intry w 
heir { NY TRACTOR BUILDER can claim sible because of time, season, or distance YOU CAN TELL IT BETTER 
aCaE pits power and flexibility. Proof is the becomes a living reality right on the WITH A MOVIE 
problem. Caterpillar Tractor Co, has prospect's desk. Quality, service, performance every 
a at found the answer which sidesteps the dif- “Caterpillar” films cover all tractor- competitor claims them; but with a 
issal ; ficulty of ed a prospect away from using industries, and many years of ex- movie, you can tell it and show it in an 
i ie pressing duties to go see a demonstration. perience have proved their time-saving original way that sticks! Your manufac- 
“Caterpillar” salesmen and dealers and sales-building worth. turing processes or engineering features 
bring the demonstration to the man, And can be made far more intcresting. Every 
on” what a demonstration! The tractor does FAMOSOUND FOR point will get to the customer intact. A 
cted spectacular, Herculean tasks. A demon- movie never forgets or fumbles. Your 
Indus stration that would otherwise be impos- Caterpillar Tractor Co., like other manu- most inexperienced man can make a per- 
ext De facturers experienced with this modern fect sales presentation with Filmosound, 
of up sales-closer, knows that high quality re- Start now by reading 
to bu production is essential to the success of 
any sound movie. Filmosound projectors SHOWMANSHIP, 
ication: are used to assure theater-sound clarity TODAY'S FORMULA FOR SELLING 
plowing and picture brilliance. Hudson Motors, This booklet for executives gives the 
und the A. C. Spark Plug, Pennzoil, American complete story of modern industrial 
the en Red Cross, Norge, Chrysler, Ford, Gen- talkies—how they round out selling 
it indus eral Motors, and hundreds of other in- strategy, the manner in which a wide 
and § dustrial leaders make Filmosound pres- variety of companies use them, and how 
what entations of talkies an indispensable part to go about making a sales- 
cal att oftheir sales and sales training work. building film. Act—by mail- 
he ass¢ ing the coupon. 
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Filmosound 138—exceptionally popular 
light, single-case outfit for theater- 
quality sound-on-film presentations 
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SCONOMWISE' 


After all is said and done . . . quality will | 
always be one of the strongest selling | 
arguments—especially in today’s highly 
competitive markets. Gaylord Boxes, in 
many ways, have proved a vital help 
in breasting competition for scores of 
leading manufacturers. 

Due to their famous Gaylord built-in 
“Margin of Safety,” they have reduced 
shipping losses, damage claims and ad- 
justments to a minimum. Due to their 
trim appearance, clean-cut printing and 
the fresh, unmarred “arrival” condition 
of their contents, they have proved re- 
markable ambassadors of good will . . . 
a valuable aid to increasing sales. 

Thus Gaylord Boxes, though perhaps 
not always the lowest in price, have 
proved an outstandingly wise economy 
for hundreds of Gaylord clients. Made 
in both corrugated and solid fibre. Send 
today for particulars. No obligation. Our 
boxing craftsmen are at your service, 
Just phone or write our nearest office. 


CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 


GAYLOR 


Department 801, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SALES OFFICES or PLANTS: Chicago + New York 
Francisco Dallas New Orleans Milwaukee 
i ¢ Minneapolis + Detroit + Houston 


. Ci ai. 
Jacksonville ¢ Charlotte 
Kansas City + New 
City + Portland 
dianapolis . Des 

San Antonio 


lanta + Tampa 


Jersey City * Fort Worth 
Haven * Oklahoma 

Los Angeles ¢ In- 
Moines + Seattle 
Memphis + At- 
Bogalusa « 
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Music Strike Threatened 


American Federation of Musicians makes demand. oy, 
radio and recording companies in a determined <driy, 
to force reemployment of its members. 


IF you can imagine what radio pro- 


grams would be like without music, you 
may get a rough idea of how the broad- 


| casting stations feel toward the threat- 


ened strike of professional fiddlers and 
tooters. The American Federation of 
Musicians, determined te increase em- 
ployment of its members, has submitted 
demands to the radio companies and 
makers of recordings. It aims to recover 
jobs lost to musicians because of the de- 
velopment of network programs and 
broadcasts of recorded music. 


Conferences Are Many 


‘During the week there were nu- 
merous conferences between union ex- 
ecutives and representatives of networks, 
network affiliates, small independent 
stations, recording companies. The in- 
dustry sympathizes with unemployed 
musicians and is willing to make conces- 
sions. Weak independent broadcasting 
units fear that the A.F.M., eager to 
make a showing with its members, may 
bear down too heavily. 

Announcement of terms that will set- 
tle (or embroil) the situation are ex- 
pected within a week. Insiders whisper 
that after reaching agreements with 


IT ATTRACTS CALLERS—An ingenious outdoor display demonstrating 
formance of Iron Fireman automatic coal burners was installed by Citizen Tran 
Coal Co. in Asheville, N. C. Said J. A. Woodcock, Jr.: “During the past two days w° 
have had several hundred callers, quite a few of whom are seriously 


radio interests, the A.F.M. wil! mo 
against the theaters where sound movi. 
ousted thousands of musicians. 

Chances of a radio walk-out ar 
remote. There are several reasons: (|) 
Programs without music are too hast): 
to contemplate; (2) the union’s con 
trol of the situation is complete; (3) 
union officials deny any desire to ge: 
tough, and say they want to disturb the 
industry as little as possible. 

The A.F.M. (an American Feder. 
tion of Labor union) claims to contro! 
98% of the nation’s professional musi 
cians. At its convention last June the 
membership decided that the time had 
come to do something about technologi. 
cal unemployment.” Broadcasting com 
panies were conspicuous for profits 
made with the aid of music. 
the demands aimed at these corpora- 
tions by the convention looked down- 
right dreadful on paper. 

One would have required any station 
which broadcasts a musical record to 
employ the same number of musicians 
as were used to make the recording. A 
strict application of this would have 
forced the little 100-watt station a: 
Podunk (gross annual income $3,500) 
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AN EVENING FROCK 
OR A LOAD OF ROCK 


Mrs. Warrington's evening gown 
weighs just 12 ounces. She sends it to 
the cleaner's at 9 A. M. and wants it 
back by 6 P. M. That means a special 
trip to deliver a 12-ounce load. With a 
big, over-powered delivery truck, the 
cost of delivering that evening gown 
might be more than the profit on the 
cleaning job. But with a thrifty 60-hp. 
Ford V-8 Commercial Car, delivery cost 
is so low that dry cleaners, grocers, 
dsirymen, and others who deliver light 
loads and have many stops to make, 
can give good service and still make 
@ profit. 


Mr. Stevens has a contract to deliver 
rock to a crusher on a road-building 
job. A low-powered truck wouldn't 
even get his loads out of the quarry. 
Here's a job that calls for power .. . 
and lots of it! But it also calls for eco- 
nomical power, because the profit on 
delivering a ton of rock is low. That is 
why Mr. Stevens uses 85-horsepower 
Ford V-8 Trucks. Fords give him strength 
without excess weight ... power with- 
out excess cost. 

These two cases illustrate why Ford 
offers a choice of two engine sizes. 
Every type in the Ford V-8 Truck and 
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= 
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Commercial Car line is available with 
the economical 85-horsepower V-8 en- 
gine. In addition, every type commonly 
used for light delivery service is avail- 
able with the thrifty new 60-horse- 
power V-8. With these two engines and 
the wide choice of wheelbases and body 
types, Ford offers the equipment that 
will do your job at low cost. Ask your 
Ford dealer for an “on-the-job” test 
under your own operating conditions. 


Convenient, economical terms through 
Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the 
Universal Credit Company. 
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NO TRUE PICTURE—This float in the San Francisco Labor Day parade shows team- 


sters, longshoremen, and seamen joining hands in friendly unity. 


Actually, there’s no such 


harmony. C.1.0. controls the longshoremen, A.F.L. controls the teamsters, and the jurisdic- 
tional battle between the two factions threatens a coastwise blockade of Pacific shipping. 


to employ 110 musicians if it forgot 
and played a record of some big sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The agonized screams which followed 
announcement of this proposal were 
hastily hushed by the A.F.M. There 
was “no intention of pressing” this 
proposition. The union modified its 
terms. Present proposal is that no rec- 
ords or electrical transcriptions be used 
by a station unless a number of musi- 
cians satisfactory to the A.F.M. “is em- 
ployed at same.” There is some mur- 
muring against the flexibility of ‘‘satis- 
factory” But the union repeats that it 
wants to be fair, that the burden won't 
be more than each station can comfort- 
ably endure. Maybe each local can 
work it out with the broadcasters in its 
territory. 

Making Sure 

To ensure compliance with agree- 
ments, the A.F.M. insists that all broad- 
casting stations and all makers of musi- 
cal recordings be union-licensed or sign 
agreements. A special set of proposals 
would hog-tie the recording companies. 
They include, among other things, the 
registering of all recordings with the 
A.F.M., clearing of records through 
A.F.M., withholding of union musicians 
unless agreement is signed between the 
company and the union, consent of the 
before records can be used. 

Meanwhile there is plenty of verbal 
sparring between the contestants. The 
companies say that in many cases there 
are not enough union musicians in small- 
station towns to fill the jobs demanded. 
“We'll send men in from outside,” 


answer union officials. There is a pro- 
test that many union members aren't 
sufficiently competent to go on the air. 
“But,” blandly retort union executives, 
“give the men work and their playing 
will improve.” 


Small Station Suffers 


It is pointed out that the big networks 
will be little affected by the new-job 
requirements, since they already employ 
great numbers of musicians. It is the 
small station (depending on network 
programs or recorded music) that will 
be hardest hit. The chains admit that 
the unemployment situation among 
musicians is serious. Union spokesmen 
reduce it to statistics: 

There are about 700 radio stations in 
the country. It is charged that they em- 
ploy less than 800 musicians, that 87% 
of the stations employ no musicians at 
all. The A.F.M. has 675 locals with 
about 125,000 members in the United 
States and Canada. A sampling of the 
jobless was taken when the musical 
project of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration hired 13,000 musicians for con- 
certs and there were 13,000 more who 
qualified for the work but could not be 
used. The current drive is designed to 
reemploy about 3,000, with a cost to 
radio stations of some $5,000,000 an- 
nually. 

The musicians are proud of their or- 
ganization and membership. Youngsters 
have no trouble joining. Highest dues 
are about $24 a year, the average around 
$10. Union wages run from $30 a week 
to $130. Chicago pays the $130 top, 
thanks largely to James Petrillo, driving 
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head of the local. Many soloists . 
standing artistes get better 
union rate. Wages are the sam 
instruments. 

While the main engagement 
the radio in“ustry and the unio 
toward a climax, a side tussle 
in another quarter. Manufact 
disc phonograph records (for th 
have been playing with a plan : 
broadcasting stations for the use . 
product. They have been ; 
squelched by the Music Publishes 
tective Association, which points 
copyright provisions prevent th 
discs made for home machines | 
ing employed for public perfo 
Manufacturers of home-use recor; 
royalty of 1¢ to 2¢ each; radio transcrip. 
tion companies pay $10 a year per tur: 
The phonograph group has been warne: 
that it won't allowed an unfair ad 
vantage over transcription compan 
that it must pay higher royalties for yx 
of records over the air. 


Coast Tie-up? 


Jurisdictional labor trouble 
spreads out from San Fran. 
cisco, reaching inland to new 
industries. 


SAN FRANcisco (Business 
reau)—San Francisco, docks 

with accumulated cargo, watched the 
growing A.F.L.-vs.-C.1.0. struggle for 
control with apprehension this week 
Plans went forward for diverting ship 
ments to other ports, but a coastwice 
tieup still seemed probable. 

While the war between the Har: 
Bridges branch of C.1.O. and Dax 
Beck's A.F.L. followers goes on, a s: 
ilar scrap is being waged in the cleanin 
and dyeing industry of San Francis 
and the lumber industry of the Nor 
west. Thus the labor “march” contin 
use (see map, page 57). 


A Purge Is Ordered 


Acting on orders from Willa 
Green, the central labor counci! in Sar 
Francisco has purged itself of (10. 
membership. C.1.O. is engaged in form 
ing a at council, and Dave Beck's 
teamsters have set about organizing 
new warehousemen’s union to buck 
C.1.O. Meantime, Joseph Ryan's plans 
for a new longshoremen’s union, s!oW') 
developing in the East, are spreading ‘0 
the West Coast. 

Pessimistic predictions that the Ps 
cific waterfronts are in for another toug) 
winter seem to have some basis in fact, 
unless the jurisdictional fight can % 
mediated. In the West, as in other 
sections, employers are waiting to s¢€ 
whether the coming A.F.L. convention 
will vote for more war, or whether 
organized labor can set its own house '° 
order. 
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Fixing Radio Rights 
Legal decision provides precedent against invasion of 
exclusive broadcasts; gentlemen’s agreement may help. 


the national tennis 
tournaments, just concluded week 
+ the Forest Hill courts on Long 
Island, were distinguished in no other 
way, they were noteworthy as the first 
national sporting event featuring com- 
oletely decorous behavior on the part of 
the radio chains since the | 
Derby of last May plunged the broad- 
sting industry into a cutthroat orgy 
of swiping “exclusive” programs. 

An exclusive program is a broadcast 
of a national news event, frequently in 
the field of sports, to which an indi- 
vidual station or network has obtained 
exclusive rights, usually by purchase. 
The agreeiges company may or may 
not, in turn, sell these rights to a com- 
mercial sponsor. With the rising popular 
interest in sport events on the air, com- 
petition for exclusives has become fiercely 
intense and the bidding between the 
broadcasters has brought correspond- 
ingly higher prices to sponsors. 


Easy to “Crash” Exclusives 


But a sporting event worth broadcast- 
ing must necessarily be staged in an 
arena sufficient to accommodate a sizable 
paid attendance and there isn’t any con- 
venient way to keep rival broadcasters 
from mixing with the cash customers. 
Once inside the gates, there is little or 
nothing to prevent those broadcasters 
from flashing reports on the tide of 
battle over a “vest-pocket” short-wave 
transmitter or from supplying an out- 
side accomplice with a steady stream of 
bulletins. 

Frequently, even these simple tactics 
are superfluous; a pair of field glasses 
and a mictophone at some nearby van- 
tage point will suffice to make a duet 
out of what was"intended as an ex- 
pensive solo broadcast. Or if even this 
seems unnecessarily involved, the broad- 
caster who failed to make the exclusive 
grade can sit in his studio, listen to the 
ringside reports, and relay them right 
along over his own station—with ap- 
propriate revision, of course. 

“Crashing” exclusive broadcasts by 
anyone Of these means is a trade prac- 
tice as old as the business itself, but the 
open warfare between the networks over 
the subject of exclusives is generally 
dated from the Kentucky Derby of Jast 
May, which event the Mutual Broad- 
casting System managed to get on the 
air, despite the option on sole broad- 
casting rights held by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

A month or so later, the National 
Broadcasting Co. took a look at the 
Poughkeepsie Regatta and decided that 
CBS couldn’t sew up all four miles of 


the Hudson River course; so it aired an 
account of the event. Shortly afterward, 
CBS retaliated by muscling in on NBC’s 
theoretically exclusive broadcast of the 
N.A.A.U. track meet in Milwaukee; 
Ted Husing did the job for Columbia 
from a nearby rooftop. 


Pecora Stops Transradio 


And so the war went merrily along, 
until the day of the Farr-Louis fight, 
when NBC won from Supreme Court 
Justice Ferdinand Pecora an injunction 
restraining Transradio Press from fur- 
nishing its clients with a teletyped 
round-by-round description of the fight. 
NBC had purchased exclusive rights 
from the Twenticth Century Sporting 
Club and had concluded an arrangement 
with the Arthur Kudner agency for 
their use on a Buick advertising pro- 
gram. 

The Pecora injunction is regarded as 
having established a powerful precedent, 
though it does not finally decide the 
issue of whether any broadcaster has a 


right to bottle up news by an exclusive | 


contract—a consideration which must be 
weighed against the preservation of 
ar ag rights and the elimination of 
unfair competition. Furthermore, it is 
pointed out that injunction proceedings 
afford hopelessly inadequate Jegal pro- 
tection, for recourse to injunction can 
be had only when there is certain know!- 
edge of contemplated piracy. Penalties 
awarded by a high court in a private 
anti-trust action are likely to provide the 
only really effective legal deterrent. 


Networks Bury Hatchet 


But for the immediate present the 
Pecora decision has cleared the air sufhi- 
ciently to suggest that legal regulation 
may not be necessary, that the rival net- 
works will effect a gentlemen's agree- 
ment among themselves. Such an agree- 
ment seemed already to have taken effect 
when CBS broadcast play-by-play re- 
ports of the tennis matches last week 
without interference of its exclusive 
rights but with NBC permitted to air 
occasional summaries. 

Lastly, it is thought that the dogfight 


over exclusives may be brought to an | 


end by the increasing consciousness on 
the part of broadcasting companies that 
they have perhaps overplayed their 
hands—that the high bids for exclusives 
aren't giving value received and that 
schedules are being too heavily loaded 


Your Timekeeper 
Solves As Many 
Budgetary Problems 
As Your Treasurer! 


Ever think of your timekeeper as a master in 
money management? Your tool clerk as a budget- 
ary expert? Probably not. But stop and try to 
figure out how you would run a home on stheit 


paychecks. How you would feed a family, buy 
clothing for five, send children to school. You'd 
need a skill in budgeting many a treasurer would 
have trouble equalling. Circumstances have 
taught thousands of wage-workers to do won- 
ders on theirincomes. 


But mere money management can't solve your 
timekeeper’s problem when a financial crisis—an 
unexpected emergency—consumes his slender 
reserves. Then he must have moncy help or be- 
come insolvent. 


At Household Finance the responsible worker 
can borrow for worthy purposes on his future 
earning ability. He needs no collateral, no co- 
signers or endorsers. He obtains what he needs in 
a dignified, business-like manner at reasonable 
cost. Last year Houschold Finance acted as 
“Doctor of Family Finances"’ to more than half 
a million families. 

Household renders another service to wage- 
earners. A broad educational program in house- 
hold management and buymanship shows how 
to save on daily necessities, how to get more 
from limited incomes. More than a thousand 
schools and colleges use Household’s publica- 
tions as texts and reference works. 


Booklets Sent Free 

As an employer or supervisor of employes you 
will be interested in learning more about House- 
hold Finance's service to wage-earners. We will 
gladly send copies of Household’s publications 
and full information on the function performed 
by this company in today's industrial society. 
Please use the convenient coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 


| HouseHo”p Prnance Corporation, Dept. BW-9 


with sporting events. There’s hardly a | 


college in the country, for example, 
whose football games will not be ex- 
clusively aired by one station or another 
this fall. 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me without obligation full infcrmation on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program 
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Business Week 


FIRST OF NEW CHAIN—Opened last week at 32 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
city, was the first of a new restaurant chain, known as The Host, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the Childs Company. Counter service will be featured in the new chain, as well as 


an a la carte menu. 


owing to a lower capital investment, lower rentals and a more limited menu. 


Prices will average about 20% below those of the Childs shops, 


The 


new restaurant will seat 140, and will be sound-proofed and mechanically ventilated, 


Reach Showdown on Price-Cutting 


A.& P. girds for finish-fight against widespread move 
to prevent selling below cost, as defined by Minnesota 
state law. Sixteen others have such acts. 


To relieve the pressure of cut-price com- 
petition, retailing interests 
have pursued various _— in their 
four-year legislative drive. Grocers, 
combining with small wholesalers and 
food brokers, sought to accomplish the 
common objective by promoting passage 
of the Robinson-Patman Act which they 
thought would make it impossible for 
big distributors to get their goods at a 
big discount, hence make it impossible 
for them to sell at significantly lower 
prices. Druggists tackled the 
more directly. They sought to eliminate 
price-cutting by legalizing resale price 
maintenance under the fair trade Jaws 
and by “persuading” manufacturers to 
set minimum prices which were high 
enough to guarantee a profit. 


Seek Sure Protection 


Neither approach has thus far proved 
wholly adequate to the independent re- 
tailer's need. Two years ago, California 
druggists foresaw such a result, so they 
undertook to supplement their fair trade 
law with an unfair practices act which 
forbade all sales below cost. And they 
defined cost as replacement or inventory 
cost, plus all expense of doing business 
—salaries (including one for the propri- 
etor), rent, depreciation, delivery, credit 
losses, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


Among the groups which have lent 
support to this kind of legislation out- 
lawing below cost sales is the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. The 
food manufacturers have been interested 
in this legislation, for, as such measures 
succeeded in eliminating loss-leader sell- 
ing, the pressure on them from inde- 
pendent retailers to issue fair trade con- 
tracts would be correspondingly re- 
duced. And, afraid of the competition 
from chain store private Aone they 
don’t want to have to set high minimum 
prices on their popular products. 

The fireworks touched off by the 
Robinson-Patman law and the 42 state 
fair trade acts have largely distracted 
public attention from the steady prog- 
ress of the unfair trade practices acts, 
but at the close of the last legislative 
season, various measures to prohibit 
below-cost selling had found their way 
onto the statute books of 17 states. Nine 
of them—aArizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, South 
Carolina, Utah, and Wyoming—are 
modeled almost exactly after the pioneer 
California law of 1935, now amended 
to be even tougher than originally (BW’ 
—Jul24’37,p44). 

Six others introduce various modifica- 
tions. Pennsylvania's law contains no 


provision for adding in the expenses of 
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doing business in determining « 
Nebraska measure provides that 
doing business” shall mean a ; 
markup of 6% over purchase < 
less the retailer can prove a lowe: 
of operation, while the Tenn 
specifies 6% or whatever represen 
efficient minimum cost of doing busin. 
—and it is unlikely that will ever } 
less than 6%. The Oregon law , 
for a markup equal to the cost of doin, 
business, but sets a 6%% limit on { 
Minnesota requires a 10° 

The Louisiana and Connecticut ; 
apply only to drugs, and the I 

law defines cost as the wholesaler 
price in dozen lots, plus a_percen: 
markup to cover costs of doing | 
which shall be “arrived at arbitrarily” 
the enforcement agency—which in : 
case happens to be the Louisiana B 
of Pharmacy. 


Up to the Courts 

These laws, which, with the exce: 
tions noted above, apply to all sales ; 
the 17 states, may or may not be 
dead letters, but there is at present , 
determined effort on the part of the 
sponsors, both retailers and manuf. 
turers, to keep them very much alive 

Are they legal? So far, no high cours 
have ruled upon them, and until |i 
week virtually the only lower cours 
which had had anything to say abou: 
them were those of California. Rel. 
tively few cases have been argued ever 
there, for the threat of legal action has 
usually sufficed to keep price-cutting 
operators in line; in such decisions a 
have been handed down, the law has 
been upheld in all but one. 

Last week, a Tennessee court sustained 
the state’s below-cost-selling law 
tion brought against the Main Stree: 
Market of Nashville, owned and ope: 
ated by Maurice Griggs. Chancellor 
R. B. C. Howell sitting in Chancery 
Court found the defendant guilty 
selling sugar (10 Jb. for Sic) and 
Mason Ball quart jars (a dozen 


, 65¢) at prices below the actual cost oi 


the merchandise to him. Griggs his 
indicated that he will file an appei 
from the decision with the Tennessee 
Supreme Court. 


A.& P. Challenges Law 


Meanwhile, the spotlight shifts to 
Minneapolis, Minn., where the mos 
significant case yet brought under the 
various below-cost-selling laws ws 
scheduled to come to trial late 
week. In that action the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. is seeking a permanent 
injunction to restrain prosecution agains: 
it for selling goods at less than cox 
plus 10% as is required in Minnesota 
Litigation was started when M. F. Kio- 
kead, Hennepin county attorney, sough! 
to act on a complaint made by the > 
Paul Retail Grocers Association. Such 
a case, striking so directly at the very 
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Punched Cards will tell 


your inventory story 
Automatically 


Speed up the task of obtaining comprehensive inven- 
tory tabulations by employing the punched-card 
method of accounting. 


This method brings complete records when you need 
them. Its accuracy minimizes the necessity for adjust- 
ment between physical inventory and book records. 
Its efficiency and automatic machine operation lower 
accounting costs. Briefly, punched cards and Inter- 
national Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Ma- 
chines provide maximum inventory information at a 
minimum expenditure of time and money. 


SOCIAL SECURITY DATA quickly obtained 


The punched-card method of accounting is also bring- 
ing speed and accuracy to the preparation of Social 
Security Records, Sales Reports, Statements and 
numerous other important business records. Find 
out how this modern accounting method can aid you. 


A Part-time Accounting Machine Service 


Many businesses are now enjoying the advantages of 
punched-card accounting on a part-time basis through 
the facilities of the International Business Machines 
Service Bureau. Branches of this Bureau are located 


GENERAL OFFICES BRANCH OFFICES IN 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Secretary 
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talks about , 


her Boss 


I MM a good secretary to him 
and he knows it. But I do wish he 
weren't so old-fashioned. He’s not 
an old-fogey, really. As a matter of 
fact, he’s real nice looking. But I 
know what those wrinkles creeping 
around his eyes are from. He thinks 
it’s hard work. I know it’s because 
he does some things two or three 
times when he could get them done 
at once, 
- “Take the correspondence, for 
instance. He reads the letters when 
they come in—puts them to one side 
to answer later—all in a bunch. If 
he had an Ediphone at his elbow, 
he'd just pick up the receiver and 
answer right away — no different 
than using his telephone. 

“Of course, I’m not complaining 
-..-much, I mean. He means to get 
his dictation done before he leaves 
the office at noon. But he seldom 
does. And there I am explaining to 
the boy-friend why I’m late again. 
And he doesn’t get to his golf game 
after all—or he misses seeing that 


important customer he surely meant 
to see that afternoon. 

“Really, I think he’s awfully 

foolish. He’s letting detail ride him 
too hard. He and I could both get 
lots more done if he’d adopt Edi- 
phone Voice Writing. He’d have a 
better job. And so would I.” 
An Ediphone permits you to handle 
instructions, memos, inquiries, let- 
ters, reminder-dates, the minute you 
think about them...increases your 
personal business capacity 20% to 
50%. For every activity where “your 
voice points the way,” use an Edi- 
phone. Investigate! For details tele- 
phone the Ediphone, your city, or 
write Dept. B37, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


Ediphone 


_ The Edison Invention for Business 


PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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base of the law and brought 
powerful an opponent of all p 
trol measures, seems headed di: 
the United States Supreme Cour 


will have to speak the final word 


| legality of these measures. 


Price-Fixing Dodge 
Drug manufacturers sidestep 
fair trade law minimums }, 
offering combination deals 4 
lower prices. 


Bic drug manufacturers, well aware 0; 
the value of cut-price sales in the p 
motion of prod 
don’t intend to let the fair trade | 
tie their hands. The contracts \ 
they have signed in order to satisfy ; 
little druggists may forbid the sale , 
their products at less than stipulate 


| prices—they may also forbid 


tailer to sell such price-fixed goods 


| combination with other merchandise o; 
| to offer premiums—but they do not fo: 


bid manufacturers to arrange such com 


| bination deals among themselves. 


And this is precisely the “out” which 
manufacturers intend to use in order 
to get their goods to the public at the 
old alluring bargain levels, meanw! 
keeping faith with the independen: 
whose good will they have sought : 
cultivate by signature of the fair t 
contracts. 

This was clearly indicated last wee 
when four big deals were 
almost simultaneously by six drug manu- 
facturers, all of them firms that have 
been in the forefront of the price stabi! 
ization drive. 


All Kinds of Deals 


Perhaps the most spectacular deal is 
that effected between Weco Products 
Co. and McKesson & Robbins who have 
joined forces to offer a 50¢ Dr. Wes 
toothbrush and a 50¢ can of Calo 
toothpowder, both for 59¢. (The dex 


_ which will be widely plugged in con 
,| sumer advertising, is of particular 10 


terest because Weco has its own bran 
of Dr. West’s toothpaste.) A simus: 


combination involving Listerine Coug’ 


Drops and Probak Jr. razor blades 1s 
being offered druggists by the Lamber 


| Pharmacal Co. as part of a whole biz 


special deal on Listerine products. 
A third deal is of the premium Vv! 


‘riety; Zonite Products Corp. is offering 
| a 35¢ graduated measuring glass fre 
| with either a 6 oz. or 14 oz. bottle « 


its germicide. Johnson & Jolinson: 
one-cent sale classifies as still anothe 
fair trade law dodge. It is offerin: 
Tek toothbrushes at two for 5l¢, 4? 
parently on the theory that price con 
tracts apply only to individual sis 
not to combinations of even the sam 
product. a 

Fair trade leaders are in no wise ¢ 
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leased by these developments, for all | 


manufacturers have taken care to see 
that their deals allow retailers an ade- 
quate margin—particularly adequate in 
view of the accelerated turnover which 
the deals, all backed by strong advertis- 
ing, should lead to. Furthermore, the 
retailers know that they are protected 
from price-cutting competition, for even 
though the fair trade brakes don’t apply 
to the deals, manufacturers will not 
make them available to anyone who at- 
tempts to chisel. Lastly, they are pleased 
because the deals, which in effect mean 
reduced prices, will take a good deal of 
the wind out of the sails of those who 
have been protesting the fair trade laws 
on the ground that they would hoist 


prices. 


Cosmetic Censor 


American Medical Association 
sets up rules for “approval” 
—and disapproval—of  cos- 
metics and soaps. 


In 1930, the American Medical Associ- 
ation set up a Council on Foods whose 
job it was to inspect the quality of the 
products offered for advertising in the 
A.M.A.’s official publications and to 
pass upon the legitimacy of the claims 
advanced for those foods in general 
consumer publications. Products that 
qualified on all points were eligible to 
use the potent association “‘seal of ap- 
proval” in their advertising; those that 
tailed to measure up to A.M.A. stand- 
ards occasionally found themselves the 
subject of sharp comment in the A.M.A. 
Journal, skillfully edited by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein. 

In the seven years that the “seal of 
approval” plan has been in operation 
it has worked to the mutual benefit of 
the association and the advertisers. 
Three thousand of the 3,500 food 
products examined have qualified for the 
seal. Quick to resent any suggestion of 
commercialization or untoward pressure 
on the manufacturers, Dr. Fishbein has, 
however, pointed out that only 100 of 
the products are regularly advertised in 
the association’s publications. 


Launch Cosmetic Examination 


_In December of last year the associa- 
tion's board of trustees voted to 
establish a somewhat similar service for 
cosmetic manufacturers, who have un- 
dertaken to do their share of house- 
Cleaning in the general campaign to 
raise advertising standards which has 
been born of the five-year fight for a 
new food, drugs, and cosmetic bill. 

_ The A.M.A. Committee on Advertis- 
ing of Cosmetics and Soaps, headed by 
Dr. Paul N. Leech, director of the Di- 
vicion of Food, Drugs, and Physical 
Therapy, will not award a seal of ap- 
proval like the Council on Foods, but 
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@ USE your motor 
trucks as mechanical horses 
. couple them to Fruehauf 
Trailers, the modern wagons—and 
cut your haulage costs 30% to 60%! 

Note this comparison: A 1}2-ton 
truck pulling a Fruehauf Trailer will 
handle the same tonnage as a 3-ton 
truck carrying the load in “pack 
horse” fashion. 

| Savings? 

The 1}2-ton power unit and Frue- 
hauf Trailer average 36% less in first 
cost. In operating expense you can 
figure on an average saving of 34% 
per mile. And the saving in depre- 
ciation is close to 50%—because, at 
replacement time, you buy only a 12 
ton truck chassis; the Trailer and 
body are good for 10 years or more 
of service. 


Maneuverability? 

A Truck-and-Trailer unit is 
“hinged in the middle.” This pivot- 
turning feature gives it a 4’ shorter 

turning radius than a truck with 
equal load space. 


caN one THAN 
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CAN CARRY! 


Flexibility? 

The Truck-and-Trailer is a 
two-piece unit, quickly coupled and 
uncoupled. Often one power unit 
can handle three or more Trailers; 
the Trailers a/one are left at loading 
and unloading docks—the truck is 
on the road continuously between 
the two points. Investment is re- 
duced; truck idling is eliminated. 


Executive Thinking 

From any angle, the Trailer story 
is a story of lower haulage costs. 
Every executive should know its 
possible application to his business. 
You can get preliminary facts by 
sending for the second edition of 
“Executive Thinking.” Or, on re- 
quest, a capable Fruehauf transpor- 
tation engineer will gladly discuss 
your haulage set-up with you. No 
obligation in either case. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10948 Harper Ave. + Detroit, Mich. 

Sales and Service In All Principal Cities 


**ENGINEERED 


TRANSPORTATION?? 


. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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it will a qualified products to use in 
eneral advertising the phrase “Accepted 
a Advertising in Publications of the 
American Medical Association.” Cos- 
metics and soaps whose representations 
fail to square with recognized scientific 
facts will probably find themselves sub- 
jected to general criticism in articles on 
the general state of cosmetic advertising 
ethics to be regularly published in the 
Journal and in Hygeia. 


Establishes Five Standards 


However, Dr. Leech has just indi- 
cated that before any such drastic action 
is taken, the advertisers will be afforded 
ample opportunity to bring their copy 
into conformity with the A.M.A. stand- 
ards. The chief considerations guiding 
the committee in its deliberations are: 

1. The committee is unable to accept 
any statement to the effect that a prod- 
uct is non-allergic, allergen-free, or syn- 
thetic non-allergic, because even the 
simplest preparation may be allergic to 
a susceptible person. 

2. Such products as “skin fresheners” 
and “tissue creams” are not acceptable 
for advertising because there is no evi- 
dence that tissue can be nourished or 
skin freshened by cosmetic preparations. 

3. Hair or scalp tonics or lotions for 
which therapeutic claims are made, such 
as treatment of falling hair, dandruff, 
or scalp infections, are not acceptable 
for advertising. (Preparations for thera- 
peutic treatment of skin diseases come 
under the purview of the Council on 
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Pharmacy and Chemistry and must com- 
ply with its rules.) 

4. The composition of all cosmetics 
must be openly declared, either on the 
label or in literature which may be ob- 
tained on request from the manufacturer. 
In addition, the manufacturer must 
agree to furnish to any physician who 
makes specific inquiry the names of the 
dyes and their chemical composition 
and the names of the perfumes used in 
any of the cosmetic preparations. 

5. The statement “Accepted for Ad- 
vertising in Publications of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’ may not be 
used in connection with a firm’s prod- 
ucts unless all the products referred to 
in the display or advertisement are ac- 
ceptable for advertising. If all the prod- 
ucts are not acceptable, then the firm 
must name the products which are 
acceptable for advertising. 


Newspaper Drive Set 


Advertising managers picked 
for participation in “united 
front” promotion campaign. 


THe “united front” of the newspaper 
industry is now practically welded. Next 
month the big push to sell newspapers 
as an advertising medium will probably 
get under way, with publishers, adver- 
tising managers, and special newspaper 
representatives all supporting the cam- 
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SPUD SALESMANSHIP—The state of Maine, through the Maine Development Com- 


mission, a state-appointed body, 


the general public with the high quality of Maine grown potatoes. 
first time Maine baking potatoes are to be packaged and sold as such, th 
England and the Atlantic Seaboard States. 


is conducting an aggressive campaign to acquaint 


This year for the 


roughout New 


In an attractive box, designed and made 


by Robert Gair Company, Inc., of New York, evenly graded potatoes will be marketed, 


six to a box and twelve boxes to a convertible shipping and display case. 


The illus- 


tration shows the boxes being tested out in the Gair laboratory store, and soon they 
will be passing over the counters of progressive grocery shops in the East. 
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For 25 years the American N; 
per Publishers Association has 
taken to carry the industry's promorio, 
burden alone through its Bureau o; AJ. 
vertising. Two years ago, the Ney 
York and Chicago association of ; 
paper representatives started a mo 
for an all-industry promotion , 
intimating that the publishers’ } 
of Advertising wasn't adequate to ; 
need. Finally, a compromise ar: 
ment was worked out whereby 
paper advertising managers and 
representatives were to be permitted to 
participate—financially and other, 
in the bureau’s work; the lavish plan; 
for a new all-industry promotion avenc 
were simultaneously knocked in 
head. 


Name Advertising Managers 


The first step toward translation oj 
the compromise plan into a working 
reality was accomplished this week wit: 
the appointment of five advertising 
managers who will serve as an advisor 
group to the publishers’ Committce-in- 
Charge of the Bureau. The five adver- 
tising managers are Col. Leroy W. Her- 
ron, Washington Star; Irwin Maier, 
Milwaukee Journal; Chesser M. Camp- 
bell, Chicago Tribune; F. E. Westcott, 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune; and Fred 
G. Pearce, Altoona (Pa.) Miérror. The 
five men were named by Edwin §S. 
Friendly of the New York Sun who is 
chairman of the Committee-in-Charge. 

At next month's meeting of the 
A.N.P.A. Board of Directors the four 
special representatives who have been 
nominated for membership in the Com- 
mittee-in-Charge by the New York and 
Chicago organizations will probably be 
ratified. These representatives have 
pledged $40,000 to a promotion fund 
which is expected to be several times 
that large. The advisory group of five 
advertising managers is already setting 
to work with the bureau heads to lay 
out the drive. 


Agency Web Meets 


Continental Agency Network, 


twelve individual advertising 
agencies that work together, 
re-evaluates service. 


THERE are not many advertisers who 
need or demand advertising agency serv- 
ice in localized markets. But there are 
a few, and these few seek the service 
of a national advertising agency with 
widespread branch offices. There are, 
in addition, a good many advertisers 
who could and would use occasional 
agency service, particularly with respec 
to market advice, in various localities |! 
they could get it. It was the conscious 
ness of these two considerations w! 

led half a dozen or so medium-size’ 
advertising agencies in various citics 
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rk, ANY “BOSSES” could profit- 
ing ably visit their employees’ 
er, washrooms as often as they inspect 
the plant. They’d frequently learn 
that inadequate washroom facilities 
foster unnecessary dissatisfaction. 


are Employees look for the same sani- 
we tary conveniences that they enjoy 
ath at home. And a clean, efficient wash- 
room represents a small but impor- 
tant investment in better employee 
morale. 


“Washing-up” can be clean and 
satisfying tor both the boss and 
worker with sanitary, comfortable 
Scot TissueTowels. They s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
to dry the hands and face. One is 
enough, and economical cabinets 
serve a fresh one for every using. 
Let ScotTissue Towels build good 
will and satisfaction for you, as 
they have for leading companies 
throughout the country. 


Test the low cost of this neces- 


sary service now. A request on your 
letterhead will bring you a sample 
supply. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 


SCOTTISSUE, the same toilet paper that is 
preferred in millions of homes, is now 
available in Service-Roll form to large 
industrial users, at surprisingly low cost. 


Thirsty Fibre 
Really DRIES 


Towels 


BY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE, WALDORF, AND SCOTTOWELS FOR HOMES 
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Beetle 


A DOUBLE DUTY MATERIAL 
FCR HOUSINGS 


How a manufacturer may increase the selling 
power of his product and at the same time elim- 
inate many manufacturing operations with 


Beetle* is illustrated by this housing for the | 


Amplicall Inter-office Communication System 
unit. Its unusually attractive design is enhanced 
by Beetle’s smooth appearance and rich, lustrous 
color, while the cost of all finishing, plating, 


polishing, painting and other steps is com- | 


pletely eliminated, Fabrication with Beetle is 
a simple molding operation, which results in 
permanent form, finish and color, 


UNACCUSTOMED AS YOU ARE 
TO PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Beetle’s brilliant color, which is all-through 
color, takes a product out of the ordinary 
and puts it into the distinguished class. The 
Transducer Bullet Microphone, with its smart, 
modern design, permanent finish and accurately 
molded lines is a typical example. Manufactur- 
ers secking added beauty and permanence in 
such products will receive expert, experi- 
enced cooperation from Beetle’s technical staff. 


BEETLE PRODUCTS DIVISION OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


i) 50 West 50th Street New York, N.Y. 


applied to urea products manufactured by it. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Organize the Continental Agency Net- 
work in 1932. 

This week in St. Louis that unique 
advertising organization held its sixth 
annual convention, at which it weighed 
its collective problems, appraised its 
progress, and applauded afresh the net- 
work concept which enables the indi- 
vidual small agency to compete for 
some of the bigger accounts and to 
render all its clients a more compre- 
hensive service. 


Members Help Each Other 


Continental Network now has twelve 
hand-picked members, each handling its 
own accounts but rendering special 
services in its own market to other mem- 
ber agencies when called upon. The 
twelve cities in which C. A. N. is rep- 
resented are Chicago, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester, San 
Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, and Wash- 
ington. John Faulkner Arndt & Co. 
of Philadelphia serves as headquarters 
for the network. 


Drug Store Cooling 


Air conditioning installations 
in four Chicago drug stores 
last month suggest important 
new market. 


SOMETHING faintly resembling a trend 
| showed up in the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co.’s monthly tabulation of air 
conditioning installations in Chicago for 
August, released last week. Drug stores, 
which have been bumping along with 
one or two installations some months 
and none in others, broke loose with a 
total score of four installations for 
August. 

Not a spectacular phenomenon, the 
simple record, “Drug Stores . . . 4,” 
nevertheless tends to substantiate the 
opinion of some important executives 
in the air conditioning industry that 
drug stores are due to become a big 
market for air conditioning equipment 
—possibly a bigger market than motion 

icture theaters once were. (That mar- 
fet is mow very near the saturation 


point.) 
Follow Restaurant Lead 


Up to this time air a of 
drug stores has been limited chiefly to 
the chains; and, even among the chains, 
it has been confined mostly to impor- 
tant, large-volume stores. Many less im- 
— stores are not air conditioned. 

ut with small, low-tariff restaurants 
going in more and more for the installa- 
tion of air conditioning equipment, cer- 
tain smart executives believe the drug 
stores will be compelled to follow if 
they are to compete successfully for the 
“snack trade.” 


* Trade-Mark of American Cyanamid Company 
IT’S ALL COLOR AND IN ALL COLORS 


The Commonwealth Edison Co.’s Au- 


SEPTEMBER 1¢, 


gust report, in addition to showing 
four installations in the Chicag 
field, showed contracts let for 5) 
conditioning installations, co 
with 27 in August of last year, a 
89%. 


Big Cleaning Job 


Survey shows where marke 
for cleaning materials is, who 
buys, and how they buy. 


Every year, industry buys about $1 (0. 
000,000 worth of cleaning materials— 
but few, if any, manufacturers of clean. 
ing materials achieve such leadership 
that they stand out in the field. Th: 
question “Why?” leads to a lot of 
others—who makes the materials, who 
buys them, what conditions prevail? 
These queries, leading the market re. 
search department of McGraw-Hill! Pub. 
lishing Co. into territory never before 
thoroughly explored, have just been 
answered by a nationwide survey and 
by field research among 1,803 executives 


and engineers in 477 plants, located in 
63 cities. In the study 4,001 purchase 
transactions involving the es range 
of cleaning materials were broken down 
to fundamentals. Some of the resultan: 
evidence: 

1. “Quality of product” is the mos: 
important consideration in buying—bu: 
less than 30% of the plants consider 
as many as 11 separate brands (there 
are hundreds) and more than half the 
plants consider only one. 

2. Mill supply houses are the best 
and most efficient distributors of clean- 
ing products, with more than half of a! 
such materials purchased from such 
houses. 


Favor Advertising 


3. Both sellers and buyers fee! that 

“advertising pays,” and prefer to handle 
the well-adverteed products, but man; 
brands do little, if any, advertising or 
market development. 
‘ 4. In order to sell his product, the 
manufacturer first must find which of 
seven big markets—engineering con- 
struction, transit, utilities, metal work- 
ing, processing, food handling and <is- 
tribution, and textiles—is the one best 
bet for intensive sales development. 
One industry uses a lot of ammonia or 
carbon tetrachloride, for instance, and 
another doesn’t use those cleansers much 
but does buy heavily in abrasive paper; 
while a third goes in for cloths, hose, 
and brooms. 

The survey just completed covers page 
after page of careful breakdown, with no 
stone left unturned. From the looks o! 
it, say the directors, there isn't any 
reason for a great deal of mystery ‘0 
remain. The man who wants to know 
all the answers about cleaning materials 
has an accurate appraisal. 
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R 18, 93) 
oe Bonds in Rail Cl 
Stocks vs. Bonds in Rail Cleanup 
pa Reorganization of railroads is getting close to a deci- 
‘ sion on who loses and how much, Milwaukee case may 
provide tip on ICC policy. 
prooress, tedious though it may be, is ICC and the decision is expected to >] ALONG — 
being made in putting the sates provide a tip as to whether the commis- READING- | 
; weaker railroads through the financial _ sion still insists on speed. 
ae wringer. The time is not far off when Whether the commission holds out JERSEY CENTRAL 
oo the Interstate Commerce Commission for speed is important in the arguments | Lines 
" will settle some of the big problems of between stocks and bonds. The ICC's | 
ut $100. reorganization of carriers—and one of Bureau of Finance has been aiming to IS A BUSINESS ASSET 
aterials— its most important decisions will be make the roads pare their capital to the | pen exp 
of clean. whether stockholders are to be wiped = where depression earnings would | _ warehouse, the Development 
radership out, or whether bondholders must con- ave been enough for fixed charges. The | Lines will gle.ily aseiet you 
Id. The sent to accept a little less in order to full commission hasn’t ever come out | ee 
lot o leave a mite over for the common and flatly for that procedure, but if it did 
als, who oreferred shares. there wouldn’t be any point to delay. | Slenaifel. and where experienced labor ic 
evail? “All Eaten Up” The stocks might just as well be for- | youre invited to join the army of satished 
arket re gotten. shippers who have found that «Reading. Jere 
Lill Pub This decision on who loses, and how If, on the other hand, the Milwaukee | Sip eedcespeeme ene 
r before much, is in the spotlight. Missouri should win delay, it would bring some | We welcome inquiries. Wrise— 
st been Pacific bondholders, in a new plan sub- slight consolation to stockholders in | J. W. LAWSON F. L. AYRES 
vey and mitted this week, say in effect that the roads which are being reorganized. It | Tastneninan Coneang or my raved 
ceCutives thing has dragged out so long that the might even be regarded as increasing the | 
cated in little which once remained for stock- chances that the ICC would approve : 
burchase holders has been eaten up. Unearned the management's plan for the Missouri 
€ range and unpaid interest on the bonds has Pacific (shaving unpaid interest claims 
n down been piling up, owners of these liens to provide a little for the preferred and 
esultant insist that interest must be paid, and common shares). 
such payments would consume the little 
1€ Most whic & they once were willing to give the Alleghany’s Troubles 
1g—but preferred and common stock. The Missouri Pacific’s reorganization 
onsider If the ICC upholds the bondholders, has been a trouble-maker from the very 
(there this will be the price of long delay. start. The Van Sweringen’s Alleghany | : 
alf the For, after four om (since ao Fe + Corp. had $80,000,000 in “Mop” eden Most Revolutions make 
was written into the bankruptcy act to and didn’t want to lose it all. For a — things HOT... 
re best expedite rail reorganizations) not a sin- long time, in fact, Alleghany wanted to Wad SES Ore 
clean- gle major railroad has gotten a plan past __ retain its control of the Missouri Pacific. — ——— — 
F of all the commission. But hearings have been Alleghany’s present owners (the Young- 
| such completed on the Chicago & Eastern Kirby-Kolbe group) would be satisfied 
lilinois’ proposals and the two warring to get warrants to purchase some of the 
camps in the Missouri Pacific agree on new shares. Meanwhile, all parties have 
everything except payment of unearned agreed to be bound by the ICC’s ac- 
that interest. tion if the commission approves either 5. 
handle Both of these roads took refuge from the management's or the bondholders’ ° 1 ee og 
man; creditors under section 77 early in 1933. new plan. ase this one — 
ing or Probably one or the other will be the Most recent of the ICC’s hearings COOLS THINGS OFF 
first to get ICC assent to a plan. Fif- involved the New York, New Haven & Ny awe Mallory “On-A 
t, the teen months ago it looked like the C. & Hartford. This case involves a fine Cas” cad “Mobile” Railroad Cart sama 
ch of E. I. might shortly get such approval; crop of arguments. A bondholders’ plan .oive a real problem which most railroads 
con- it didn't, and now the Missouri Pacific (su mited in Opposition to the debtor's have been — in providing yard charg- 
work- stands an almost equally good chance of own proposal) would eliminate the '™ facilities for batteries on air-conditioned 
1 dic : ears. They provide the means of assuring 
og wee being the first. stock—and thereby chop off the Penn- the maintenance of air-conditioned comfort 
> best Two Ca for Del sylvania’s 20% voice in the management. for those who travel during warm weather. 
ment. mses tor Welny Another suggestion is to divorce the Old Equipped with the Mallory DC “Power 
ua OF There are two leading causes for re- Colony Railroad, while the state of Dome . Mallory Car Battery Chargers con- 
and organization delay: (1) wrangling over Rhode Island, shouting monopoly, wants vert AG ee for DC charging with the 
much how much shall be left for the stock, the Providence & Worcester chopped off “eye wat ; Mele a 
aper; and (2) procrastination in the hope that | the New Haven system. On top of such oo woe A ‘beth the may wee ‘and the 
hose, swell with the recovery to conflicts as the users of a great public service. 
the point where they will support the otten several leases voide e 
page old capitalization. there with the result that the lessees CO, inc. 
th no is trouble over such things as disaffirma- are shouting for damages. Cable Address =: Pelmalio 
ks ot tion of leases, mergers, and partial dis- The New Haven, however, is a mere tLOnVacoim 
any memberment. newcomer in the reorganization parade, 
y to Conspicuous among the roads which having participated for but two years. A L q @) a 
now want delay is the Chicago, Milwaukee, The sparring is still pretty formal, gs 


St. Paul & Pacific. The Milwaukee Road little promise of being wound up for a | PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
long time to come. AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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now has a plea for more time before the 
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ns HOBBY 


Makes Office Work 
More Pleasant 


and Efficient ... 
John A, Zellers’ hobby is the mod- 


ernization and styling of office 
equipment. Like 288,209* other men, 
many of whom are top executives 
in America’s greatest industrial 
concerns, this veteran of ideas en- 
joys Modern Mechanix because it 
presents the kind of pictures and ar- 
ticles that keep him informed on the 
last minute news in the world of 
mechanics, hobbies and inventions. 

Your advertising message in 
Modern Mechanix will reach a 
surprisingly large number of key 
men whose voice is “the law” in 
the purchasing departments where 
millions are spent for equipment— 
and ata time when they are reading 
for relaxation. And of course there 
are the rank and file readers who 
annually buy $50,000,000 worth of 
household, workshop, sports and 
hobby equipment. 

Here’s an All-Man market with 
above-average purchasing power 
that you can reach through its 
favorite “fan” magazine at the 
surprisingly low cost of only $1.30 
pet page per 1,000 based on ABC 
Guarantee. ... It's a BUY! 

* Publishers Interim Statement 1st Quarter 
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MODERN MECHANIX 
PUBLISHING CO. 
1501 Broadway, New York * 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago * General 
Motors Bidg., Detroit * 536 S. Hill Se., 


Los Angeles ¢ 1014 Russ Bidg., San Fran- 
cisco * Walton Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia 
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SAVING ENGINE HEAT—First installation to effect heat-recovery from diese! pow: 
units for factory heating purposes was the one above in the plant of the Rockfor 
Screw Products Co., Rockford, Ill. The large pipes which look like elephant trunk. 
and extend downward from the motors, are simply exhaust pipes. The small pipe: 
running across the top of the picture are the ones that circulate the jacket or cooling 
water of the radiators for heating purposes, 


Diesels Add Heat to Power 


Factories and stores are installing diesel engines for 
double job, find many money-saving uses for heat 
recovered from cooling water. 


THE term “heat recovery,” as used in 
connection with diesel engines, is clear 
to engineers but it requires explana- 
tion before it is readily understood by 
the non-technical business men. It 


| means the circulation of the jacket or 
| cooling water of the engine through 
| pipes and radiators to warm air, thus 


eftecting the recovery of British thermal 
units which would waste if the diesel 


| were used only to create electric power. 


Essentially as simple as the hot water 
heating systems employed in cottages 
from coast to coast, diesel heat recovery 
was developed in 1933 and °34 by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., largest manufac- 
turers of diesel engines, as a depression 
measure to enable users of their engines 
to effect greater economies. 

The first installation was made in 
the summer of 1934 at the plant of the 
Rockford Screw Products Co., Rockford, 
Ill, when the company put in two 
diesels of 225 hp. each. Later this same 
company put in a third diesel of 300 hp., 
and a small engine of 60 hp., which 
is used to provide power for lights and 
to furnish the heat necessary to keep 
water pipes from freezing over winter 
week-ends and holidays. It is now en- 
gaged in installing a fifth diesel of 
300 hp. 

Engineers on the staff of Fairbanks, 
Morse say 379% of the British thermal 
units in a gallon of fuel oil, when 
used to operate a diesel, go to create 


Of the remaining 63% absorbed 
y the cooling water about the engine, 
32% is dissipated in radiation and 
from the exhaust, but 31° is recover- 
able for heating purposes by ciru- 
lating the heated water through pipes 
and radiators. Equipment includes 
motor-driven fans and two sets of 
thermostatically-controlled louvres, one 
opening into the outside air and one 
into the plant. The daily conver- 
sion of nearly half the heat in the 
jacket water into heat for the com- 
pany’s plant has enabled the Rockford 
company to cut many thousands o! 
‘dollars from the cost of heating its plant 
since installation of the first diesel three 
years ago. With its present equipment, 
it has been able to maintain a tempera- 
ture of 68 deg. F. even in the coldest of 
weather. 


Fitting Engine Size to Job 
Successful heating depends much up- 
on load factors and schedules, and in 
large factories large diesels are needed 
But small ones operate with equal satis 
faction in small plants and stores At 
a Walgreen drug store in Chicago 4 
40 hp. diesel is used to furnish electric 
power for lights, signs, and electrica: 
equipment, to supply hot water for the 
soda fountain, to operate air condition- 
ing equipment in summer, and to heat 
the store during winter months. Pos- 
sibly an even more interesting cas¢ of 4 
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s’s employment in heating is to be 
wnd at a filling station of the Pro- 


ONE OF 
Oil Co. in Park Ridge (Chi- 


cers’ | 

go). Here a little, 20-hp., two- | / 
‘inder diesel is used to provide lights 

= power to operate air compressors, 


nd to provide hot water for toilet and 
watory purposes and for washing cars 


winter. 
Numerous other uses than the provi- 
jon of creature comfort have been 
nd for the heat recovered from the 


\fill, Minter City, Ark., it is used for 
cotton. the Corinth Brick INSTALLATIONS 
9. Corinth, Miss., the salvaged heat 
ysed in the manufacture of brick. 
And at the Novelty Cafeteria, 93 Park 
Row, New York, surplus hot water, 
wailable after two diesels have pro- 
vided warmth for hurried downtown 
iners at the luncheon hour, goes into a 
tank and is used for washing dishes. 
Still another market has opened up / 
among municipally-owned power / 
a small cities. Possibly the broad-| / 
et use of diesels by a municipal power 
plant has been achieved at Hearne, 
Tex., where three me engines in 
he municipal lighting plant not only 
provide power for the city and heat for \ 
the plant but furnish hot water for | 
washrooms and heat for the city hall. 


rire 


\.L.A.A.—and Public 


Industrial advertisers schedule rtme 

publie relations preblem as New Depo . on, D. C. 
chief item on _ convention 
agenda, 


BENT on getting concrete, usable an- 
swers to the “how” and the “why” of ST UR TEVANT E Q UIPPED! 

the chief public relations problems, as | 

~iodian NAME bieuiniea oe 1. 4,499 tons of air handled per hour, 2. 35 separate and complete air 
pers and other executives are gathering conditioning systems —each with a Sturtevant Dehumidifier. 3. 44 ven- 
Sept. 22 to 24—in tilating systems —with Sturtevant Fans. 4. 2,583 Sturtevant Air Blender 
fer the anaes! confer- Units. 5. World's largest cooling tower washer installation —with 6 Stur- 
ence of the National Industrial Adver- Ate 

tiers Association. With 47 speakers 
and discussion leaders and an expected 
attendance of 600, the conference 
promises to be the organization's largest. 


Architect: Procurement Division of U.S, Treasury Department. Consult- 
ing Architect: Waddy B. Wood. General Contractor: George A. Fuller 
Company. Mechanical Contractor (including air conditioning): Riggs 
Distler and Company, Inc. 


An important part of the _program B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
will be devoted to oo relations, fea- Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 
turing analyses of the problem by 


Charles McDonough, advertising man- 
ager of the Combustion Engineering THE Cootinc AND Air ConpiTioninc CorroraTion 
Co, and James M. Selvage, director of Division of B. F. Sturtevant Company 

public relations for the National Asso- 


cation of Manufacturers. Other speakers 
will report on their own companies. u r eva rn 
The wide range of topics presented 


to the conference marketing 


opportunities, sales and advertising co- 
ordination, elimination of waste in ad- 
Vertising, improvement of copy, the use AVE 


of letters, promotion through motion 
pictures, and market research. There 
will be a series of “clinics” on industrial 
advertising questions. 
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Protest Mexican Oil Policy 


Washington backs American companies, bedeviled by 
labor troubles and suspicious that they are being forced 


out 


Mexico’s aggressive socialization of 
agriculture and industry program is 
meeting its first real opposition from the 
United States since the Cardenas govern- 
ment came to office. Washington has 
officially protested the treatment of 
United States-controlled petroleum in- 
terests in Mexico, and President Car- 
denas has reprimanded striking oil 
workers for their “lack of discipline.” 


What Workers Demanded 


The oil industry in Mexico has beer 
bedeviled with labor troubles for many 
years. The current strike started in May 
when workers for the 17 major British 
and American companies demanded a 
40-hour work week, pay on a weekly— 
rather than an hourly or monthly—basis, 
a minimum wage of six pesos (about 
$1.70) a day, and full payment for 90 
days in cases of sickness, 

The companies met part of these de- 
mands, including the 40-hour week, and 
vacations with pay, but insisted that they 
could not stand the financial drain of the 
full wage increases demanded by the 
workers—$7,000,000 a year. 


Cardenas feels pinch on tax revenues. 


The Mexican government succeeded 
in bringing about a compromise, on the 
promise that a government commission 
would make a study of the companies’ 
earnings to see whether or not their 
refusal to meet the higher wage de- 
mands was justified. 

In the meantime, the oil companies 
have protested various developments 
which they claim are making it increas- 
ingly difficult for them to operate in 
Mexico. They suspect that the idea is to 
squeeze them out of the country entirely, 
just as all foreign insurance companies 
were forced out of Mexico a year ago 
‘by a law which demanded that they in- 
vest the bulk of their revenue from 
Mexico in Mexican securities. 

Also, because of the prolonged labor 
strife, Mexico City is threatened with a 
gasoline shortage; Mexico’s large and 
profitable tourist business is worried over 
the inconvenience to automobile travelers 
from the United States. The government 
is faced with a serious loss of tax reve- 
nues from oil taxes. 

Of the $350,000,000 invested in the 
oil industry in Mexico, $225,000,000 is 


DISTRIBUTORS 


for the Federal Government. 


THE BOSTON TOW BOAT COMPANY — 


DESIGNERS - BUILDERS - PRODUCERS - 
* OPERATORS 


THE BOSTON TOW BOAT COMPANY HANDLES MOST OF THE TOWING IN BOSTON HARBOR 
—The Boston Tow Boat Company, a Koppers affiliate, operates a fleet of 16 tugs 
and is the only towing company in Boston equipped to handle all the large 
steamers that enter and leave this harbor. The illustration shows some of these 
tugs warping a large ocean liner into the dock. One of its Diesel-powered tugs 
recently completed a year’s contract assisting in improving the Cape Cod Canal 


A Koppers Affiliate 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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estimated to be British and D 
$125,000,000 United State 
Among the larger companies inyoly; 
the present controversy are the Ap, 
which is the Mexican Eagle ©)! (, 
subsidiary of Royal Dutch Shel]: 
teca, a subsidiary of Standard 0) 
New Jersey; the Standard Oi! Com 
of California; the Sinclair gr 

the Richmond Petroleum Co. \. 
16,000 workers are employed by the ; 
companies. 


American Holdings Cut 


Ten years ago, American-owned coz 
panies in Mexico are said to have < 
trolled 77% of the country’s produc: 
and 809% of the proven reserves. At; 
end of last year, the output of Unix 
States’ interests had fallen to 34°; 
the proven reserves. During the sin: 
period, the production of British-co; 
trolled wells had risen from 18% 
62° of the total. 

In that same period, Mexican-owns 
interests increased their holdings of th: 
country’s proven reserves from 2°% 1 
only 7%, in spite of a vigorous pol; 
on the part of the government to exp) 
new regions and take over unworke! 
ortions of reserves which had long ag 
oan leased to foreign interests, 

There are two main reasons why th: 
oil companies are making an issue ox 
of the present situation: (1) the M 
ican government has made it plain : 
it intends to exercise some control « 
all forms of agriculture and industry 
Mexico—that foreign capital will be 
vited to participate in the developme: 
of the country only when it is willing 
do so on terms dictated by Mexicans 
(2) Mexican labor has become so diti- 
cult to handle it is impossible to ¢ 
ahead with any program that involve 
long-range planning. 


Contracts Under Fire 


These are obviously conditions which 
apply particularly to the mining and ¢ 
industries. Huge quantities of foreign 
capital are now invested in the develop- 
ment of these resources under contracts 
signed with former governments. The 
revolutionary governments of Mexic 
have from time to time in the last 2 
years threatened to abrogate these con- 


spectacular job of improving living con 
Duens and modernizing Mexico, so that 
it has become an attractive market for 2 
good many United States products, an 
with its picturesqueness and its nce 


highways, one of the most popular 

travel goals of recent years. . 
There is no reason to believe that th: 
resent government in Mexico has ani 

intention of abandoning its program ' 
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HEN, in order to effect operating economies or for 

other reasons, purchase of new machinery becomes 
advisable, many firms today elect to pay for it by use of the 
C.1.T. Equipment Funding Plan. 


This plan permits a minimum cash disbursement. The 
balance is distributed over several years under a fixed amorti- 
zation arrangement. The advantages of this method are that 
liquid assets are conserved. The machinery, put in operation 
immediately, helps pay for itself. Frequently, a purchaser who 
finds it convenient to buy only one unit with ready cash, 
under the C.1.T. Plan is able to obtain several needed units 
with the same initial cash outlay, “ 

The charge for C. 1.T. financing of a durable goods purchase 
is the lowest generally available for such purposes. . . less than the 
average cost of floating small capital issues and the whole opera- 
tion is much simpler. 


If you are in need of new equipment, why not look into 
the C. .T. Equipment Funding Plan method? Put the new, 
improved machines to work immediately cutting costs. Let 
them earn at least part of their purchase price out of savings! 

The C, LT. Plan is available not only to the business firm 
that wishes to buy new equipment but also as an aid to the 
manufacturer of machinery and equipment who is interested 


This Diesel equipment, in an ice plant, is effecting savings approximately 
equal to the monthly payments which are due under the C.1.T. Funding Plan. 
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In 150 industries 
new equipment is being purchased 
this modern way 


in increasing sales. Whatever your purpose, whether to ac- 
quire new equipment or to promote its sale to others, in- 
vestigate this popular plan. More than 20,000 purchasers 
in 150 different industries made use of it last year. An in- 
formative booklet, ‘Five Ways to Buy Equipment,’’ will be 
mailed on request. 


The purchase price of textile machinery is often funded on a long-term 
basis. This finishing machine is typical of much equipment bought by the 
textile industry without large cash outlay through the C.1.T. Funding Plan. 


A glass specialty plant required this oven. But the management preferred not 
tomake a considerable cash outlay at the time. C.1. T. Funding was the answer. 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED 


A UNIT OF COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 
Combined capital and surplus over $100,000,000 * One Park Avenue, New York City 


In 1936, more than 20,000 purchasers in 150 different industries funded the purchase of durable goods through C.1.T. 
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| develop the country for its own p the 
| Such a program, however, demands raced 
“Say, that is a tricky job. the government—not the labor un he mo 
be in control. Also, that govern»: forth i 
How did you do it, and in “Easy!... Remember, we revenues continue to increase to vill be 
the costs of an expensive social an! ;; 
: “ dustrial development program. 
euch short tine, too? just installed that new 
Revenues Serve Warning New 
The warning to labor by PresiJen: 

Warner & Swasey.” Cardenas last may been due 
to a feeling that it was getting out o “ea 
control. It is more likely that the gov. “ 
ernment is feeling the pinch of lower As rept 
tax revenues from the continued jnac. birthda 
tivity in the rich petroleum districts. No wetS af 
major, long-term concessions are going istic fu 
to be granted to the foreign oil com. now | 
panies, however, until the pinch is mu Georgi 
more serious. ss). 

The government, nevertheless, has run 28-year 
into another piece of serious oppositi coes W 
to its policies. Growing industrial and special 
household needs have created a scarcity that be 
of electric power in the Federal Dis. The 
trict. Early this spring, the Canadian. tate I: 
ae owned Mexican Light & Power Co, going 
& . Pi Wes . major supplier, was forced to publish a beer sa 
SWASEY notice that it could take on no new cus. beer 
tomers. 
Turret Lathes > - | Because of the same problems that voted 4 
« | affect the petroleum companies, the wines 
Cleveland | utility suppliers are unwilling to increase came 
or Cae — their investment in Mexico now. The Legi 
| government, on the other hand, lacks Carolir 
| the capital for the development of its local 
own power company unless it abandons liquor 
some of the projects it has undertaken beveras 
in parts of the country where foreign crimin 
capital would not possibly be tempted. lations 
Dakota 
adverti 
alcoh 
U. S. Road Inventory my 
Federal bureau and 44 states trol ba 
cooperate in most thorough P mn 
highway study ever made. — 
One of Series—"A Five-Year Record” QuieETLy and without fanfare the high- Local 
way departments of 44 states, in 
BRINGING ELECTRICITY DOWN TO ERRTH operation with the United States Bu- electior 
reau of Public Roads, are hard at work in 15s 
It's one thing to have electricity all around you, and ; compiling the most comprehensive study 1936. 
quite another to bring it down to earth, as Franklin ; ever undertaken of the nation’s system ministt 
demonstrated. : of highways—primary, secondary, and passage 
By showing its 1,144,000 domestic customers how to ‘ on down to barely passable wagon mont 
make practical use of their utility services, the Associ- | tracks. The purpose is not only to in sch 
ated System helps them to easier and healthier lives. i inventory present facilities—no one such st 
It cooperates with local dealers to encourage the knows how many miles of road we tection 
use of appliances which enable customers to enjoy have—but also to determine within legislat 
automatic hot water, refrigeration, and cooking, good 2 reasonably close limits how much re- On 
light, and other modern utility services. mains to be done in order to provide cannor 
the country’s traffic with adequate high- uiquor’ 
APPLIANCES BOUGHT 1932-1936 ; ways, bridges, etc., how much it will Spirits 
By Associated Customers : cost, and who should pay the bill. — amed 
Electric _This concept marks the maturity of 
Ranges 32,418 highway myer Bey just as the rail- since 
Refrigerators 206,879 . roads came of age when they ceased to Sater 
Woter Heaters =» '10,053 33,516 consider themselves as simply connect- cporte 
ing links between large cities and be- cases 1 
came systems serving well-defined ter- 1936) 
ritories. Heretofore, highway brains agures 
have been applied almost exclusively you C3 
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1p ., the heavily-traveled arteries em- | ‘ 
me whe in the "federal-aid system plus There s only one 
un che more roads; hence- 
yeri forth it is hoped that more attention 
to - be paid i. the lesser roads. way to buy 
al 
a typewriter! 
New Liquor Laws 
ne During the past year many 
are states revamped machinery for 
. handling alcoholic beverages. Give it— 
f lower \s repeal of prohibition nears its fourth : 
ed inac. birthday (Dec. 6) the struggle between 
cts. No vets and drys continues with character- 
€ going istic fury in the states. Only five states 
il com. sow ban hard liquor (Tennessee, 
is much Georgia, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Kan- | 
as). Tennessee votes Sept. 23 on its 
has run 28-year-old dry law. If the referendum 
DOsition goes wet, the governor has promised a 
tal an special session of the legislature, though 
scarcit that body is not bound by the poll. 
al Dis The past year saw many changes in 
nadian sate laws. Kansas upset tradition by 
er ( going legally “damp,” authorizing 3.2 
blish a beer sales on May 1. Oklahoma allows | 
EW Cus beer of this potency; so does Missis- | 
sippi, in addition to wine. Georgia | 
ns that voted against liquor on June 8, but light | 
s, the wines and beer are legal. Alabama be- 
ncrease came the forty-third wet state this year. | 
The Legislatures in California, North | 
lacks Carolina, South Dakota, Michigan gave | 
of its local communities greater powers in | 
andons liquor control. Missouri barred alcoholic | 
rtaken beverage importations from states dis- 
(BW Performance is what counts ... performance under 
Dakota repealed restrictions on liquor actual working conditions—in your office—with your 
advertising. Vermont reduced the legal 
ry alcoholic content of beer from 99% to own operators! Make the DESK TEST! Know first-hand the 
¢ 6%. North Carolina created a new con- 
states trol board, Texas granted its liquor in- superiorities of an Easy-Writing Royal —see the letter- 
spectors wers 
ough sbolishe a am perfect typing it does, and the smooth, effortless way this 
high. Local Option Again famous typewriter performs! Let it prove to your satis- 
2 > _The drys are busy with local option faction that Royal is World’s No. 1 Typewriter—and why! 
5 Bu- elections. These increased arid territory 
work in 15 states, decreased it in eight during | 
study 1936. A survey by the Public Ad- | 
ystem ministration Clearing House notes the | 
and passage of laws by Arkansas and Ver- 
yagon mont temperance instruction 
ly to in schools. There are 20 states with 
. one such statutes. Laws for the better pro- 
1 we tection of minors were passed by severa 
‘ithin legislatures. P WORLD'S No.1 
h re On the national front the heaviest | TYPEWRITER 
ovide cannonade involves claims concerning , 
high- uquor’s effect on crime. The Distilled | 
will Spirits Institute recently issued a survey | © 1937, Royal Tyoewriter Company, Inc. 
i. umed at an Anti-Saloon League asser- 
y of tion that crime has increased 1009 
rail- since prohibition and is still going up. “GET A 10-DAY DESK TEST FREE! 
d to Statements by the institute (such as a Gaye Typouser Company, tus. Nome 
nect- reported decrease of 112,055 criminal Firm Name 
be- aes in the country between 1935 and Please deliver pe Easy-Writing Royal to my Street 
ter- 1936) drew a heavy fire of counter- office for a 10-day FREE DESK TEST. I understand 
rains figures from dry g.h.q. Demonstrating that thle will be dene without chtigation tome, City, Stote — 
ively you can prove anything with statistics. 
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xh, Watch Tung Cro) which 
subst an 
Mississippi has high hopes of BH found 
its oil-producing orchards — , hot cli 
new Southern industry. or pec 
BEHIND THE ENDURING INSTITUTION — SUCCESSFUL CUSTOMERS and clo 
AW 83 AN altruistic program has been de. produc 
a ae oped into a profit-paying inves:men; , tak. in 
\ the tung-oil development in Mississip other 
Today there are 75,000 acres of ¢, gulatin; 
orchards in the southern part of :). yses hi 
state with an estimated planting 9; the au 
5,760,000 trees. A tung nut-crushin exemp! 
plant produces 1,000 gal. of oil ever oil EXP 
twenty-four hours. from I 
In an effort to provide a substity:s Motors 
industry for the natives when Mississio. 

i's timber lands had been cut out, Jaro: Has | 
kes interests experimented ten year Alth 
ago with planting and production poss. dustry 
bilities of tung trees. Today, althoug! total 4 
the lumber interests own the larocy this co 
tracts of orchards, individuals are by: almost 
ing and planting in tung smal! lots o! of lins 
10 to 300 acres. proofit 
Cultivation is Easy sai 

Tungs, indigenous to China, insix its por 

upon certain requisites before they ar cial vi 
willing to produce: an acid soil with 

good clay subsoil and perfect drainage, — 
Ay a temperature range not too low but of 

7) sufficient winter duration to insure 90 

A\\ days complete dormancy. In these re. 
ma spects southern Mississippi is similar to 

ut their native habitat. However, where ‘ 
. 
the trees, for generations, had existed 
on a starvation diet in China, trans. 
planted to virgin soil they have averaged 
10 to 20 Ib. of oil per tree as compared 
to the Chinese average of 7 |b.; also 


they have yielded nuts producing an oil 
of comparatively better grade than the 
Chinese oil, having a stronger bond and 
demanding a better price than its Chi- 
nese rival on a market which has a 


SO GOES THE NATION price basis of 15¢ per Ib. average over 


a — of years. PROS 

ung trees have no known enemy in tree, 

Iron and Steel—barometers of business | the form of bug or blight, require pra pata 
tically no cultivation, no fertilizer. In = 

the spring, with clusters of salmon whick 


conditions—look to Pittsburgh as the Steel capital of America. | -o)o:ci fiswers. the trees bloom prod: 


giously, bringing tourist trade to the sec 
The service rendered to this great industry by this bank | tion. It takes 8 years for a tree to reach 
peak production, but then it remains 
is proof of its ability to serve the country’s largest corporations. | ‘t¢#dily at that mark for approximate!) 

40 years, producing an average of 90 
to 100 Ib. of nuts per tree, or 1,440 to 


FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK | race 
OF PITTSBURGH Variety of Uses Increasing | 

ESTABLISHED _Tung oil, the most powerful drying 
. gee oil known, is as old as China and yet 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS sb cow as fen, with the de 
covery by F. M. Reese, laboratory techni- 
cian of the O’Brien Varnish Co., South 
Bend, Ind., of a thermalyzing proc: 
ess (patents, U.S. 1903656, 1903686, 
Re-issue, 19307, Canadian 331149) 4 
vast field of new uses is opened to tung. 
From its new form, Thermalyzed Tung 
Oil, are produced: a paint film, im 
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which resin or other polymer retardant 
qybstances are not necessarily included, 
found to be ideal for outside work in 
hot climates as it will not crack, check 
or peel; a water-proof film for paper 
and doth raincoats; a bond for linoleum 
nroducts; an element used in printer's 
‘nk, in the manufacture of Masonite and 
other plastics, in brake linings and in- 
wulating of electric wires. The last two 
uses have aroused particular interest in 
the automotive manufacturing field, as 
exemplified by recent visits to the tung 
oil experiment station of representatives 
from Firestone Rubber Co. and General 
Motors Co. 


Has Unlimited Possibilities 
Although the paint and varnish in- 
dustry uses approximately 85% of the 
‘otal amount of tung oil consumed in 
this country today, its possibilities seem 
almost unlimited. It is taking the place 
of linseed oil in some uses. As a water- 


proofing agent it has great possibilities. 
Its remarkable elasticity (tung trees be- 
jong to the rubber plant family) and 
its powerful drying qualities give it spe- 
cial value in the vegetable oil field for 
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certain uses. Another latent possibility 
is that of an insecticide or antiseptic; 
the Negroes working around the tung 
orchards bruise a leaf and place it on 
an open wound, say that pain, bleeding 
and swelling are alleviated almost im- 
mediately. 

The by-product of the tung nut-crush- 
ing plant is the press-cake or meal said 
to have a balanced fertilizer value ap- 

roximating that of cottonseed meal. 
he outside hull of the nut is excellent 
as a mulch. 

Twenty-three million dollars worth of 
tung oil was consumed in the United 
States in 1935. One hundred and 
twenty-seven million pounds of oil were 
imported from China that year, with a 
sharp increase of imports in 1936. 
The war threat in the Orient gives a 
new interest in domestic production, 
Tung oil consumers in this country 
have become very excited and give 
out an estimate that a million acres of 
producing tung trees will be necessa 
to supply the American demand for oil. 
What effect will this have on the market 
price of the oil from America’s com- 
paratively negligible total planting? 


Bonney Paris 
PROSPERING IMMIGRANT FROM CHINA—On tung oil, produced from the tung 
tree, native of China and transplanted to American soil, the growers, large and small, 
in southern Mississippi are placing great reliance for profits at the present time, 
especially in view of the Far Eastern conflict. Above, a tank-car adapted to the oil 
carried it for the first time from Mississippi recently. Below, an orchard of tung trees, 
which yield considerably more oil here than in China, 
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tHe NEW 


anitrol 


GAS-FIRED 


UNIT HEATERS 


ARE NOW MORE THAN EVER 

THE IDEAL SPACE-HEATING 

EQUIPMENT FOR YOUR 
PLACE OF BUSINESS 


HANDSOME APPEARANCE... new im- 
roved design and highly attractive 
nish... all 14 models uniform. 

ADDED SAFETY .. . automatic opera- 
tion of fan for two-minute periods 
at frequent intervals to prevent over- 
heating under any circumstances. 

© QUIET OPERATION . . . non-resonant 
alloy deadens sound of cooling heat 
exchangerin non-operating intervals. 

EXCLUSIVE Janitrol SONIC SILENCERS 

. .- for quiet motor and chamber 

walls. . . Also new-type quieter fan. 

5] GREATER EFFICIENCY ... due to new 
combination switch and thermostat, 

@ Suspended from the ceiling .. . taking up 

no floor space .. . requiring no central heat- 

ing plant... Janitrol gas-fired Unit Heaters, 
completely automatic, circulate warm air at 
desired even temperatures when and where 
needed. Economical. Easily installed. Com- 

letely satisfactory to thousands of estab- 
essen, large and small. Write for inter- 
esting booklet... Profitable Heat for Your 

Place of Business.” 


GAS-FIRED 


UNIT HEATERS 


Surface Combustion Corporation ... Toledo, Ohio 
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‘TORTURE CHAMBER for instrument cases is 
the cockpit of a modern plane, The cases 
must be feathery light but extremely tough. 
Which is why Pioneer and other instrument 
makers have standardized on Durez cases. 


MERCHANDISING features galore often result 
from the use of Durez. Gem razor turned to 
Durez, gave their package eye-catching color, 
stepped up its convenience... made it stain- 
proof, undamaged by water and soap. 


Jury: A group of butchers (who were shown 
sample Carborundum Knife Sharpener cases 
made up in three materials). Question: Which 
case do you prefer? Result: They unanimous- 
ly picked Durez. Reasons: Greater beauty, it 
can't crack, has no joints to catch dirt. 


SEVEN production operations were eliminated 
by molding the Barrett Figuring Machine 
housing of Durez. The entire Durez case is 
formed and finished in ONE operation. 


For further information about Durez, the hot-press 
ae plastic, and copies of free monthly “Durez 

jews’ write General Plastics Inc., 119 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 


Durez PLAsTICcs 
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New Products—New processes, new 


new applications of old materials and ideas. 


Tuts week, Alden-Cowdrey Corp., 122 
E. 42nd St., New York, is beginning to 
make deliveries on its ‘‘Decelometer,” a 
device developed in cooperation with 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
which checks the efficiency of automotive 
brakes within 0.7 of 1 deg. of error. 
One portable model may be laid on the 
floor of any car; another model, no 
larger than an oil gage, attaches to the 
steering column as permanent equip- 


Business Week 


_ ment. If, when brakes are applied, the 
_ car or bus or truck decelerates at a rate 


a apogee to a full stop within 25 ft. 
rom an initial speed of 20 m.p.h., a 
green light flashes; if the deceleration 
is too slow for State legal requirements, 
a red light flashes. Approval having 
been already given by the safety engi- 
neers of National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, fleet owners 
who adopt the device will almost un- 
doubtedly enjoy a reduction in insurance 


| rates. 


| FLEET owners, who expect to keep their 
vehicles on snow-covered roads this com- ’ 


ing winter, will also want to look into a 
chain repair machine brought out by 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., 560 Belmont Ave., 
Newark, N. J. The machine consists of 
two air-operated units for opening and 
closing chain hooks. In a preview, truck 
chains were repaired in one fifth the 
time required by hand tools. 


Few homes or offices or stores or plants 
have enough electrical convenience out- 


' lets, but from now on there will be little 


excuse for the condition. Wiremold 
Co., Hartford, Conn., is beginning to 
market the “Plugmold” continuous out- 
let system consisting of a pressed metal 
raceway with plug receptacles and other 
fittings. Raceway, which has capacity 
for six No. 12 wires and knockouts for 
3-in. conduit or armored cable every 


8 in., may be mounted on baseboa;: 
surface or set flush in cement or plaster 
The cover is scored in 3-in. sections, th: 
length of standard receptacles. Knod, 
out a section and install a receptacle 
wherever needed. 


NEON glow lamps came onto 
Christmas market some years ago with 
a choice of glowing insignia ranging 
from stars to swastikas and cross, 
Now RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, N 
is selling its radio and tube dealers sale 
helps in the shape of lamps which glov 
the letters RCA. A special registratio: 
fixture makes it possible to face the 
letters in any direction when the lam» 
has been screwed into any A.C. or DC 
socket. There seems to be a hunch her 
for manufacturers and merchants wi 
entirely different initials and insigni 


HOWEVER much production men my 
feel it their prerogative and ancien: 
duty to complain loudly when engineers 
design direct-connected pumps and such 
calling for assembly without benefit ‘0: 
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Business W 
flexible couplings, they cannot help but 
puff up in secret at the implied compli- 
ment to their precision production abili- 
ties. Such a job is the new “Two-Stage 
Built-Together Pump” developed by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, to operate against heads 
up to 475 ft. Impellers for the two 
stages are placed back-to-back, com 
pensating thrust ; with first-stage impeller 
set next to the motor, the stuffing box is 
ogg under suction instead of pressut¢ 

e whole outfit is a self-contained 
unit, requiring no foundation and so de- 
signed that it can be mounted in any 
convenient horizontal, vertical, or angu- 
lar position. 


Worp from Lead Industries Associa 
ion, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
that condensation on pipes and othe 
metal surfaces may be prevented }j 
covering them with a mixture of red leac 
and cork, recalls the fact that employes 
troubled by the scribblings of toile 
room poets and artists will find a cur 
by sprinkling ground cork over fresh; 
painted surfaces. Cork will break penc: 
points faster than poets and artists ( 
sharpen them. 
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experimental shipments of 
Portable Refrigerators” have 
bq made over the lines of Chicago, 
ck Island & Pacific R.R., to make it 
stain that Le.l. lots of refrigerated 
“oducts can be handled with economy 
4 dispatch. Refrigerated with dry- 
-. seven of these 7x5x6-ft. boxes, with 
160 cu.ft. capacity each, can be loaded 

one box car. C.R.1L&P. has found it 
nossible to eliminate the 2-cents-per- 
le standard refrigerator car service 
‘harge whenever they are used. 


PepesTRIANS Who have passed too 
sely to the rear end of buses and 
experienced the heat of their exhaust 
cases, and passengers in automobiles 
who have endured the heat released by 
¢ exhaust pipes under floorboards, will 
he interested to hear of the “Exhaust 
as Conditioner” which is being built 
to Ruth diesel mine locomotives by 
uth Co., Continental Oil Bldg., Den- 
ver. Tests prove that it reduces the tem- 
perature of exhaust gases from 1,000 
deg. F. at the engine to only 140 deg. F. 
at the discharge. 


~ 


Secret of the efficiency of the new 
Vigoraire” automatically controlled, 
slf-filling humidifier is whirling 
bristle brush in the water chamber which 
humidifies and washes air circulated 
through it by a fan at the opposite end 
f a motor-operated shaft. Vigoraire 
Corp, 127 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia, 
makes it to fit any convenient heating 
radiator. 


Wirn the constant increase in comeli- 
ness among secretaries and stenogra- 
phers, it would seem almost cruel 
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Business Week 
ind inhuman to design a typewriter 
desk which covers up their silk stock- 
ings, but the main point about the desk, 
Which General Furniture Co., Seattle, 
Wash, has been testing for about a 
jer, is that the swinging door locks 
ngidly to the typewriter platform and 
ampens vibration effectively. Waltrow 
‘0, 3009 38th Ave., S., Seattle, is 
making the mecessary mechanica‘ attach- 
ents available to all desk manufac- 


‘urers, many of whom should be quick 


adopt a genuine contribution to of- 
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O production interruptions, re- 

jects, waste costs or customer 
complaints hold you in the office after 
hours? Synthane Bakelite-laminated 
may be one way out... Try Synthane, 
for unlike materials which have only 
a few advantages, Synthane possesses 
a combination of many desirable 
properties— physical, mechanical, 
electrical and chemical which can 
be altered to suit your individual 
needs, It is a uniformly dense, solid 


THIS HAS ITP 
Private and public fire 
alarm equipment makers 
use Synthane because of its 
insulating characteristics, 
low moisture absorption, and 

ease of fabrication. 


material. Tough, strong, light in 
weight. It is one of the most effective 
electrical insulators; chemically 
inert, corrosion resistant. Easily ma- 
chined by standard shop methods. 
The uses for Synthane are legion. 
- «+ We strongly urge you to learn 
about the versatility of Synthane. 
Send for our not-too-technical booklet 
telling what Synthane is and where 
and how to use it. Synthane Corpora- 
tion, River Road, Oaks, Pennsylvania, 
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54° DIA. SEMI-CIRCEULAR 
WASHFOUNTAINS 


DIA CIRCULAR ~J \ 
WASH FOUNTAINS “Tj 


As 


Suggestion For Your Washroom 


Floor space is only one important saving with Bradleys. 64 men 


would require 128 faucets for washing at bowls but only 8 spray- Catalog 
heads with Bradley Washfountains. Maintenance is radica‘ly 435 mailed on 


reduced with Bradieys . . . Water bills and water 
heating costs are cut at least 70% by Bradley Wash- 
fountains. And in addition, Bradley washroom equip- 
ment is the most sanitary type made. 


Get the complete story of Bradley savings by writing 
for new catalog No. 435. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2225 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IBIRA ID ILIEW 


WASHFOUNTAINS 


Kimpak 


CREPE WADDING 


Protects America’ 
“Best Sellers” 
against shipping 
damage 


ANOTHER BEST SELLER 
PROTECTED BY KIMPAK 


The Carborundum Company 
uses KIMPAK, pictured above, 
to protect its display file from 
shipping damage to iteelf and 
other boxed files. 


@ Will your product look “factory-new” nesses to protect every type of merchandise. 
on the retail sales floor? When you pack KIMPAK is clean, snowy-white, light, absor- 
with KIMPAK, you're surethat goods arrive _ bent, flexible, and as easy to use as a piece 
—ready for the spotlight position on of string. To learn how KIMPAK can solve 
display floor or counter. your shipping problems, just write us for 

KIMPAK is the economical modern pack- free portfolio of samples. Please address 
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20 x 25 feet is all 
the space required 
to accommodate 64 
men to wash at 
one time with 
Bradley Wash- 
fountains. 


ing material that comes in sizes and thick- _ nearest office on your letterhead. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Neenah, Wisconsin 


ales Off ces 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago-12? E. 42nd St.. New York City; SIOW. 6th St.. Los Angele 
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Coast Power Fight 


San Francisco defends right t 
get Hetch Hetchy power 
through Pacific Gas & Elect), 


SAN FRANCISCO is girding its jeg) | 
for the first round of the federa) , 
ernment’s suit to enjoin it from di... 
ing of Hetch Hetchy power throug, 
agency agreement with the Pacific ¢, 
& Electric Co. The trial will get yp, 
way Oct. 19 in the U.S. District ¢ 
of Northern California. Business ;, 
ests of the city hope that it will pe, 
in a final settlement of the troubles 
dispute with Secretary of the Inter, 
Ickes over interpretation of the Ri. 
Act 
According to Mr. Ickes, San Franc 
has been violating the act since jy): 
1925, when the present arrangement {o, 
disposing of Hetchy power  throvy 
Pacific Gas & Electric went into 


Private Agency Banned 

The Raker Act was passed by Cop. 
gress in 1913 and granted the city ss 
cific rights in Yosemite National Pu 
and Stanislaus National Forest for &. 
velopment of water and power. It star: 
that “the grantee is prohibited fr 
selling or letting to any corporation « 
individual, except a municipality or 
rigation district, the right to sel! or sud 
let the water or the electric energy soll 
or given to it or him by said grante: 
provided that the rights granted shu 
not be sold, assigned, or transferred w 
any private person, corporation or ass0- 
ciation, and in the case of any attemp: 
to sell . . . the grant shall revert to tx 
government.” 

Mr. Ickes maintains that the on) 
“out” for San Francisco is municipal 
distribution. The voters of the city doa’ 
see eye to eye with him on that. Sin 
completion of the 70,000-kw. povwe 
plant at Mocassin Creek in 1925, mur 
cipal distribution proposals have be 
turned down directly by San Francisca 
in four different elections, the firs : 
1927, the latest last March. Propos: 
to amend the city charter to permit is 
ance of revenue bonds for financing 
municipal distribution system have beet 
defeated three times. The voters fgut 
that ought to indicate where they stasc 


Out-of-Pocket Expense 


To make matters worse, the city put 
out $395,000 on a six-and-one-hal!-yeat 
valuation of the local utility's distnbu 
tion facilities which was completed 
1930 and is now obsolete. 

Gross revenues to San Francisco ‘0! 
power sold under the agency agi 
ment had reached $25,379,498 on Avg 
31. Figured conservatively, the 
profit has been equal to 28¢ in the # 
nual tax rate (that added amount wou 
have been needed to take care of in 
est and redemption charges on Hes 
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Hetchy bonds if the power revenues 
hadn't been available.) 

The government's suit for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the city from selling 
Hetchy power through the P.G. & E. 
asks for forfeiture of the city’s rights in 
Hetch Hetchy Valley if “violation” of 
the terms of the grant continues. The 
complaint holds that the power lant 
is located on government land and that 
electrical energy with an annual value of 
$8,000,000 is sold to the P.G. & E. for 
$2,000,000, thus damaging and defraud- 
ing the government. 


Responsible Only to State 


San Francisco will reply that the 
power plant is on land owned by the 
city and that the bulk of the land on 
which Hetch Hetchy and other reser- 
voirs is located is also owned by the 
city. It will deny that any water rights 
were obtained from the government and 
that, on the other hand, they originated 


with the State of California. The city | 


will insist that power development is 


only incidental to water development | 
and that its present power contract is in | 


agreement with public policy. To sup- | 
port this, it will cite Boulder Dam, the | 


Yosemite Valley power plant and vari- 
ous Reclamation Bureau power projects 
where power is sold to corporations for 
resale. 

And for good measure, San Francisco 
will point to the Turlock and Modesto 
(Calif.) irrigation districts which, like 
Hetch Hetchy, use water from the Tu- 
olumne River in a power plant at Don 
Pedro and sell some of it to local utili- 


ties. 
Pays for Its Privileges 


The city will contend, in denying that 
the government has any right or title to 
the water, power or money received 
from their sale, that its obligation to 
the government is covered by the annual 
rental of $30,000 for rights received 
and the expenditure of $1,761,000 for 
roads and trails on government prop- 
erty. San Francisco's investment of 
$167,000;000 in water and power facili- 
ties will be cited and it will be empha- 
sized that damage to the taxpayers would 
be the outcome of any cancellation of the 
power contract. The city will ask why, if 
the government has any claims, it hasn't 
pressed them during the 12 years the 
agency contract has been operating. And, 
of course, San Francisco will vigorously 
deny that there’s been any violation of 
the Raker Act at all. 


Boom in Civic Auditoriums 


A coop many communities have dis- | 


covered they want auditoriums—not so 
much to produce revenue, though some 
of them manage to make money, as to 
serve what are regarded as important 
civic needs. Something of an “audito- 


tium boom” has resulted. Within a ‘ 
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SHOULD AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Scott. Tolander, tor. 

‘LaPorte & Agatins inc. 


( 


HMeadqucrters) 
John Felkwer Arndt &Co., Inc. 


«PITTSBURGH 
Welker & Dawning. 


ST. 


PRANGISCO 


home ? 


ty We wholeheartedly believe it should! We believe that 
* you advertisers can get more value out of your agency 
* if it has a national viewpoint, if it knows the great 
markets of this nation intimately! . . . Do you agree? 
«.~ Then you'll be interested in what is becoming known as a 
new dimension in advertising agency service. For a logical devel- 
opment has taken place whereby you can now retain the intensive, 
personalized services of the moderate-sized agency not only com- 
petently providing the required agency functions, but giving you 
as well a broad national viewpoint, with local contacts in the 
nation’s most important marketing areas. But only if that agency 
is a member of the Continental Agency Network! Briefly,C. A.N. 
is a close association of ten independent, nationally recognized 
advertising agencies under which each agency acts as regional 
office for each other agency . . . Do you see what this can mean to 
you? It means that, through the one organization you appoint as 
your agency, you can call on the services of two, five or nine 
other agencies acting for you over the breadth of the country. For 
spot service—immediately. For authentic information—from an 
unbiased point of view. And at moderate cost . . . Is it working ? 
It is! It is a very real and practical service being successfully 
utilized by the clients of member agencies! But let Headquarters 
mail you the brochure that tells the story in more detail. Head- 
quarters is listed below. 
SEE HOW C.A.N. WORKS! —(Case #62): A West 
Coast olive merchant wanied quick and authentic information 
as to New England's primary source of supply for ripe olives 
... and the reasons why. His agency's New England C.A.N. 
affiliate investigated, reported... disclosing facts that 
showed previous information unreliable... gave informa- 
tion that saved costly sales effort in a highly doubtful market. 
That és C.A.N. service! 
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An Insurance Package 


... with 3 opportunities for employers to profit 


American Mutual workmen's compensation insurance gives you more than 
protection — as part of an efficient operating plan, it serves as a means of earning 
——an investment in three valuable profits. 

Our savings are shared by our policyholders. The dividend of 20% or more 
each year has saved them $54,000,000 since our organization fifty years ago. 

An economical method of engineering safety into your machines, men, and 
methods contributes to low-cost production . . . saving uninsured accident losses 
and delays, and often reducing insurance costs. 

When men are hurt, our specialized medical service works to protect your 
investment in them — skillfully refitting them, if it possibly can, for jobs where 
their experience is valued. 

These three are the profits American Mutual gives you opportunity to earn. 
Perhaps your firm, too, could profit like those described in the booklet, “How 
Twelve Companies Saved More Than A Million Dollars”. Write for a copy, ad- 
dressing Dept. 29, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 


Admitted Assets: $29, 786, 487.87 Liabilities: $24,777,652.84 
Surplus to Policybolders: $5,008,835.03 As of Dec. 31, 1936 


Savings on automobile insurance, fidelity bonds and other lines have 
been 20% or more each year—even greater savings on fire insurance, writ- 
ten by our associate, Allied American Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


1887—FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY — i937 


| tional City Managers’ Association, 1<,;\y 
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couple years, according to the Intern). 
50 communities, from Primrose Neb, 
(population 210) to Kansas City, Mo 
have put up municipal auditorium. (), 
the basis of data from 18 towns the 
association states that a little ove; ; 
third of the total cost was financed }y 
PWA grants, the rest in general by 
bond issues. The cost ran around $90. 
000 for 11 cities under 10,000, but ; 
— as high as $6,500,000 in Kans 
ity. 


Weigh City Debt Issue 


Economy and efficiency have 
improved situation, but munic. 
ipal officers fear relief costs, 


MUNICIPAL finance officers are taking ; 
leaf from Macy's. 

“It’s smart to be thrifty” is the 
widely-advertised slogan of the big New 
York department store. 

“It is becoming popular to be eo. 
nomical with public funds,” is the way 
Mark Graves, head of the New York 
State Tax Commission, epitomized the 
trend of the times in Civic financial 
operations in speaking before the 32nd 
annual conference of the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association this week in 
Boston. The new attitude is best evi- 
denced by a pride in low unit costs, by 
an avoidance of haphazard revenue 
planning, by reservation of the general 
property tax yield for local projects, and 

y a general willingness on the part of 
finance officers to drop the habit of 
“keeping up with the Joneses” in muni- 
cipal undertakings. 


No Debt Limitation 


As a result, the municipal debt situa- 
tion has been vastly improved (5))’— 
In his report for 
the year President D. P. Turnbull ob- 
served that most cities will ultimately 
pay their obligations and bondholders’ 
total losses will probably not exceed 1 
or 2% of the outstanding debt. In con- 
sequence, Mr. Turnbull envisioned no 
necessity for a wholesale scaling down 
of municipal debts; successful resistance 
has been offered to the drive for debt 
limitation. Thanks to improved account- 
ing methods and better-trained person- 
nel, tax delinquencies are being mateti- 
ally reduced and municipal finance 3s 
being tuned up to offer better service 
on behalf of the citizenry. 

On the question of what to do about 
continuing relief costs—the one great 
threat to smooth municipal financial 
operations—there was a considerable 
diversity of opinion among the 4550 
delegates to the conference. Probably 4 
majority looked hopefully to Washing: 
ton for help in carrying the biggest 
portion of the relief burden, but others 
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of the situation, admitted that care of 
the permanently poor would always re- 
main a major responsibility of the cities 
and towns, not the federal government. 

“There is no Santa Claus in govern- 
ment,” reminded C. E. Armstrong, 
comptroller of Birmingham, Ala. “What 
we get out of Washington, we must 
send back to Washington; eventually 
we must pay. And it costs a lot of 
money to send money to Washington 
and then get it back again. We might 
do well to keep more of this money at 
home and spend it under local admin- 
istrative control rather than through a 
greatly increased bureaucratic control at 
the nation’s capital.” 

While there was controversy about 
what ought to be done about relief, 
there was a general, tacit recognition of 
what will be done: An increasing pro- 
nortion of the relief burden will be 
shifted back on the local units of gov- 
ernment. And the meeting of those 
obligations will entail greater responsi- 
bilities for the finance officers in budget 
planning, in financing operations, and 
in the collection of tax levies. The tap- 
ping of new sources of revenue by the 
enactment of local sales and income tax 
laws was generally frowned upon by 
the conference. 


Seaboard’s Reforestation 


To insure a continuing supply of 
wood for pulp mills located on Sea- 
board rails as well as for other South- 
eastern industries, the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway has recently started a forestry 
program in the area served by its lines. 
he first step in the undertaking is the 
appointment of Albert E. Wackerman, 
who will go on the job as industrial 
forester Oct. 1. Mr. Wackerman spent 
seven years in the U. S. Forestry Service 
in Minnesota and the Lakes region, and 
for the past three years or so has worked 
for the Southern Pine Association. In 
the promotion of its forestry program 
Seaboard will work with land owners, 
pulp and paper companies, and national 
and state foresters. 


To Fix Up Used Cars 


To train service men in reconditioning 
used cars, the Ford Motor Co.'s service 


j 


| 
| 


department has undertaken one of the | 
most comprehensive instruction pro- | 


grams ever tried in the motor industry. 
At half a dozen key-point regional 
schools, service instructors from Ford's 
36 branch organizations are learning, 
under the supervision of technicians, to 
perform each reconditioning operation 
competently. When they've finished 


their “lessons,” they'll go back to their | 


branches to conduct schools for all Ford 
service men in their territory. The pro- 
gtam ties in with the annual nationwide 
or sale of used cars by Ford 

~aleTs, 
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W:. HAMILTON & SONS, MIQUON, PA. 


BOND 


To your secretary the secret of a good letter is a 
good letterhead. She knows whiteness is vital to strong 
type impressions, fine finish is a necessity when she 
erases, and a rich crackle is proof that it will look 
well after being mailed. 


Show Hamilton Bond to your secretary and she'll say 
“That's a good letterhead.” Mail it to a customer 
and he'll think “That's a good outfit.” Suggest it to 
your printer and he'll say “That's a good idea. 
Hamilton Bond is not expensive.” Envelopes to match, 
of course. 


May we send you a portfolio of outstanding letter- 
heads on Hamilton Bond? We will include samples 
of all 12 colors in Hamilton Bond, ideal for every 
business use. Write us today. 


Finer Papers for Business and Advertising 
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WHEN LAID BY YOUR OWN CREW 


@ GYPSTEEL PLANK", a pre-cast, factory-made unit, brings the cost of permanent 
fire-safe roof-decks down within the limits of almost any building budget. It handles 
like wood, can be cut, sawed, nailed or bored with ordinary carpenter’s tools. Your 
own crew can install it. Has masonry strength but requires no mixing or pouring. 
Eliminates field operations. PLANK saves you money in three ways—low material 
cost, time and labor. pLANK has the full endorsement of leading architects, engi- 
neers and builders. Write for the pLANK Bulletin, Structural Gypsum Division, 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation, 50 W’. soth Street, New York, N. Y. 


wm GYPSTEEL PLANK 


DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION 


North America Protection is synony- 
mous with dependable protection... 
behind North America Policies is the 
oldest American fire and marine insur- 
ance company (founded 1792), with a 
145-year-old record for prompt and 
equitable settlement of claims. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically 


every form of insurance except life 


*Trade-Mark 


AJAX — the economi- 
cal drinking cup ser- - 
vice offers utmost em- 
ployee comfort and health protection. 
Smart looking Bakelite Dispenser, or 
steel in choice of colors—Wall or 
Cooler types. Delivers the AJAX 
wedge-shape Cup one at a time— 
bottom first. A smart purchase for 
office and factory. 

Free Samples of AJAX Cups in 
handy cigarette humidor with sup- 
plier's name on executive's request. 
LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., DIV. 

United States Envelope Co. 
68-B Prescott St., Worcester, Mass. 


& AJAX 


and Dispense £4 
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Bridges Branches Out 


Longshore leader has move 
from his dock office to dow ntown 
suite where he directs Coas: ship. 
ping labor and “march in|and,” 


“SAN Francisco has three bridvcs ap 
the greatest of the three is Har 5 
runs a saying popular right now amon, 
business men up and down the Pacig: 
Coast. 

Underneath all the wisecracking aboy: 
the influence of Australian Harry the: 
a lot of serious thinking being done x 
to how extensive his labor empire \ 
and what it means to industry, Agric, 
ture and trade in the three Pacific Coe 
states. 

There’s also considerable speculx: 
as to how much of Coast labo: 
Bridges, as C.1.O. regional dire 
hold in line for his new boss. Joi; 
Lewis. 
Center of Strife 

The ~~ on page 57 indicates how 
widespread the former longshorcman’s 
domain has become and how it touches 
every phase of business in California 
Oregon, and Washington. The use o 
a little imagination will reveal to the 
business observer a few of the p 
alities inherent in the Bridges setuy 
especially since the fidgety Australia 
with the cockney accent has become the 
the Coast (BW’—Awug28’37,pi8 Sep il 
"37,pl14) 

In all the labor groups shown on the 
accompanying map the “Bridges influ: 
ence” dominates. The International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehous 
Union (a combination of the old Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
and its warehouse affiliate), now known 
as the I.L.W.U., is the basis of Bridge: 
power and his “march inland.” Tha 
march has covered the length and 
breadth of the entire Pacific Coast and 
the longshoremen’s leader has a finger 
in nearly every labor pie in the three 
states except in the territory around 
Seattle alae control of Dave Beck 
Even there, of course, Bridges rules the 


port labor. 


| Finger in Every Pie 


Actually, Bridges holds only two 
offices in addition to his new job wit 
the C.1.O. He is president of the re 
cently-chartered International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
president of the San Francisco Bay Dis 
trict Council of the Maritime Federation 
of the Pacific. He has built his dominant 

osition on the Coast largely on the 
Pasis of these two offices. All told, he 
probably controls or influences about 
115,000 men at present although the 
number fluctuates constantly. 

By his control of the waterfronts, the 
docks, and the warehouses, Bridges 0 
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Dock & Doc 


Few Inland Warehouses 
Shipping Office Workers 


| 
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Lumber Industry Workers 


pave BECKS 
TERRITOR? 


k Warehouse Workers 


reond 
tum Workers > 


Marshficld 


Lumber Port 


— 


Sacrame 


Dock Workers 
War¢housemen 
Shipping Office 
kers 
men 
Connery Workers 
Cleaners t. Dyers 
Steet Workers 


Filling Stations 


LABOR DOMAIN 


lite Means the /nternational 
longshoremerns and 
| Warehouse Union. ~ The 
| | basis of Harry Bridges power 
end his “March /niand”. 


— 


Redwood Loggers 


CALIFORNIA 


Dork Workers 


Oil Workers 
Gorment Workers 
Rubber Workers 
Aviation factory Workers 
Shipyord Workers 


OREGON / mane 
NEVADA 


nto River Bargemen 


Fisheries 


San Joaquin Valicy | 


Farm Workers 
Oil Field Workers. 
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k Warehousemen Citrus Workers 


Dock & Worehouse Workers 


THE MARCH IS ON—A year ago (BW—Sep1936,p18) Harry Bridges and his Pacific 
Coast deck workers were the center of a boiling controversy which tied up most of 
the big ports before it was settled. At that time Bridges was planning a “march inland” 
which would extend his sphere of influence to labor associated with the industries 


which use shipping. Today the march 


has reached into neighboring states, and is 


being pushed vigorously as the Bridges group (now affiliated with C.1.0.) meets the 
‘trong resistance of both shipping employers and employee groups unsympathetic to 


Bridges or affiliated with the A.F.L. 


The map shows how the strongly-intrenched 


LL.W.U. has reached out from its San Francisco base, sending organizers into farm 


and lumber centers and setting up local 


viously is in a key position with rela- 
tion to the export of industry’s manu- 
factured goods and the import of its 
faw materials. Large-scale agriculture in 
the three states, depending heavily on 
foreign markets, is only too well aware 
of his position. 

In California, Bridges can also con- 
trol the flow of farm products down 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers 


unions. 


to Oakland and San Francisco, for the 
inland boatmen and bargemen are affili- 
ates of the longshore organization. 

On the sea, of course, Bridges has a 
strong rival in Harry Lundeberg (BW 
—Aug28’ 37,048). At present, the Aus- 
tralian can count on the support of the 
Marine Cooks & Stewards, the Marine 
Engineers, and the American Communi- 
cations Association (formerly the Amer- 


and the famous beach 
play-city, Montevi- 


gaucho from the pampas 


at Uruguay's 
deo . .. equally are symbolic of 
a South American world that is 
both Old and New. A world that 
combines the sparkle of Paris with 
the primitive, vivid color of W. IH. 
Hudson’s own “purple land” and 

Jungle 
within a 


“green mansions”, and 


jockey-club stand few 

hours of each other in this region 

of amazing contrasts! 

Symbolic also is the fleur-de-lis 
the 


Another cogent reason for choosing 
the East Coast trip when you visit 


on Furness Prince funnel. 


South America! These brilliant, 
able, “well-mannered” motorships 
- « « Southern Prince, Northern 


Prince, Eastern Prince, Western 
Prince . . . embody the grace and 
courtesy, as well as the 
ship, of British marine traditions 
en route to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 


Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. 


seaman- 


Sailings every fortnight from New York, 
with call at Trinidad on return wv 
Reservations and literature at AUTHOR. 
IZED TOURIST AGENTS or / 
Prince Line, 34 Whitchall Street, or 634 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


yvage. 


irness 
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_ S.R. 


(SALES RESISTANCE) 


You know the 
hard - to - sell 
type, those so 
reluctant to say) 
"yes". Most of | 
them react more 
favorably when the 
salesman is clever Unprotected, unguarded areas surrounding your plant 
enough to register are a@ COistant menace . . . potential troublemakers. 


They can be converted into safe storage space, secure 
his identity, product against invasion, trespass and vandalism with a Stewart 


or service by one of | Non-Climbable Chain Wire Fence, 

materials, equipment, iidings are safe-gua 

the tried and proven your property enjoys twenty-four hour per day defense 
Redipoint plans. against every contingency. Write for catalog showing 


advantages and economies of Stewart exclusive beam 
Letus outline a plan ales 
for your 


Automatic 
Pushback 


Employees, 


construction, & and erection service everywhere, 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
416 Stewart Biock, Cincinnati, 0. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


SAINT PAUL «¢ MINNESOTA 


World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886 


SEPTEMBER 28, 35 
ican Radio Telegraphists’ Asso 
Incidentally, Bridges has no 
fluence among the Gulf and 
seamen organized in Joe Currar 
National Maritime Union. Cu 

| self “gets a thrill” when he sees | 

_ in the headlines with Harry Bridges. 

On land, Bridges has a bitter, | 
ful enemy in Dave Beck, of 
veteran teamster organizer who | 
trol of labor in dock warehouses. } 
and Beck are locked in a bitte 
over the inland warehouse: 
added to longshoremen and truck 
ers, spell a combination tha: 

| power in transportation. Mos: 


truckers are anti- -Bridges at 
They are his one “weak spot.” 


Lumber Workers Friendly 


| The woodsmen of the north, the Jog 
| gers and sawmill workers of Orey 
Washington, Idaho, and the : 
| cut the tall redwoods of: northern ( 
| fornia, are closely associated 
Bridges. The longshoremen 
| ganize the lumber workers 
assisted them financially, and refus 
“unfair” lumber cargo 
| their strike for union recognition 
woodworkers, in turn, gave the 
| time unions considerable financial 
| during last fall’s waterfront strikc 
| Harold Pritchett, president of 
Woodworkers’ Federation, who recen 
| brought his men into the C L0,, 
| been warm in his praise of Bridg 
Bridges is driving right now to or 
ganize the farm workers of Californ 
into his United Cannery, 
| Packing House and Allied Work: 
of America. He claims considerab 
strength among canneries in San Frar 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Bakers 
field, and Fresno as well as among ag 
cultural workers at Salinas (lettuce), 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val 
leys, and in the citrus areas of Southerr 
California. On the farm front, he is 
up against almost uncompromising resis 
ance in the form of the Associated 
Farmers (BW—May22’37,p37.) 


Is Bridges Himself Changing? 
Thus Bridges has built a powerlu 
union empire on the Coast which ¢- 
rectly touches business at every poi! 
Some impartial observers, close to the 
young Australian, claim that the 1 
sponsibilities of empire are changing 
Bridges, that as he acquires added 
power and is under the necessity 0! 
maintaining his position, practical strat 
egy forces him to cooperate more clos¢!j 

with employers. 

From a dingy, cramped office on 
lower Market Street, near San Francis 
co’s waterfront, Bridges recently move! 
into a modern, 10-room suite in one o 
the city’s principal office buildings, wel! 
| within the heart of the business and 
| financial district. That is a big move 
| not without significance to business. 
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Government vs. Union 


Another “chicken case” finds 
Washington blaming labor, not 
industry, for poultry troubles. 


WasHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
_The fame of Schechter’s NRA chick- 
ens, in the pot long ago, endures to at- 
tract interest to an economic survey of 
New York’s live poultry industry, just 
published by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Even the reader who jumps to 
the “conclusions” will find very plain 
language concerning the bad effects of 
labor union policies that, in a govern- 
ment publication by this Administration, 
seems strange indeed. 

Referring to the “service charges” 
which constitute the major portion of 
the cost of marketing live poultry, the 
survey asserts the desirability of adjust- 
ing costs to a more equitable level since 
continuation of the present trend of de- 
dining volume will eventually harm the 
laborers and their unions more than the 
adjustment. 

“The policy of the unions to maintain 
their membership on a share-the-work 
basis has ashen in much reduced in- 
come for individual laborers. The high 
rates of pay are harmful to the industry 
for they do not apply to competitive 
industries. This weakened competitive 
position has been one cause of declining 
volume of live poultry, which, in turn, 
has made the position of the laborers 
more difficult.” 


Five Recommendations 


“For the good of this industry” the 
Department of Agriculture report ad- 
vances five specific recommendations, 
touching the business at vital points: 

The share-the-work program be 
abandoned and the number of union 
members reduced to correspond with 
the volume of live-poultry receipts on 
the peak-load day. 

Coops should be owned and supplied 
by the dealers who use them and not by 
the coop company which now performs 
this service. 


The trucking company should charge 


only for service rendered. 

The cost of religious supervision of 
slaughtering should be reduced to 0.3¢ 
per lb., including the wage of the shoc- 
tim, necessary to all slaughter-houses 


which supply the Jewish trade and | 


strongly unionized as Local No. 440 of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Proper inspection and grading should 


be provided by a disinterested authority. 


Disagreement among trade groups has | 


prevented the adoption of such stand- 
ards, 

The objection registered by dealers 
to the NRA code, says the report, was 
not entirely on the basis of its coercive 


characteristics but was, in part, based | 


on its lack of such characteristics. ‘This 


industry has been dominated by ele- | 
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INDUSTRY 


INDUSTRIES faced with necessary relocation or desiring to make 
economic shifts or expansions will find it possible to plan for years 
of profitable operation in Mississippi. Favorable legislation, 
friendly people, available raw products, adequate transporta- 
tion and power facilities, plus an equitable climate, combine to 
present industry with a new day of unparalleled opportunity. 


MINERALS CLAYS 


The industrial use of Mississippi’s 
vast storehouse of minerals and 
clays is in progress, with one mine 
yielding 800 tons of bentonite per 
week. Many valuable deposits still 
remain untouched. 


FORESTRY PRODUCTS 


Leading the South in board feet 
production of lumber Mississippi 
has available adequate raw mate- 
rials for paper and pulp industries. 
Present mills are running full 
capacity but other areas remain 
open for development. 


KRAFT PAPER MILL 
With soybean and tung oil yields increasing; 
with interest gaining in the manufacture of 


starch from sweet potatoes; with sea food pro- Read the Facts —Write Today 


duction expanding on the Mississippi Gulf Coast ; 


with interest continuing in hosiery and garment for this illustrated book- —— 
industries — Mississippi invites you to come and let—it contains new and 
join in the new era of industrial progress and interesting information 
prosperity that it is experiencing. about “Mississippi — A 
Land of Industrial Op- 
portunity.” 


MISSISSIPPI INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


INDUSTRIALLY 
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Saving 


“ROOFING SERVICE. 


Without deaving your desk, you 
may learn the exact condition of 
roof. Just telephone a nearby 
ey. Approved oofer~ 
FREE Inspection and. Report. 


If your roof is in good’ cdndition, 
you will be glad ‘to know it. If 
weak spots are found, it’s better 
to repair them now than to wait 
until leaks damage machines or 
materials. 


building has, this Inspection Serv- 
ice is Free — and does not obligate 
= in the least. If you do not 

ow a Carey Approved Roofer, 
call the Carey Branch Office, today. 


ROOFING EXPERTS will give 
you a complete report FREE 


No matter what of roof your® 


. Plooring . tnsutctions. . . Reof Céstiag® and Cement 
Weterproofiag Materials .. . Expansion Joint .. . Asbestos Paper Gall Millboard | 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


* Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| PROTECTION FENCE 


AT DIRECT-FROM-~FACTORY PRICES 


AIR EXPRESS 


THE FASTEST WAY TO SHIP 


Fence is COPPER BEAR- 
ING “hot-dipped” galvanized, gives 
two-way “rust-protection”"—famous for 
“lowest-cost-per-year” protection — per- 
manent. Sold direct to you at MONEY- 
SAVING prices. * 


Save on this direct-from-factory sales 
plan. Free éstimates—expert erection 
service available at once. Address Dept. 
937. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 


MINUTE Express 


2500 miles over- AGENCY ONC 

night. Double receipts. 4 

Careful, intelligent handling. Low cost. 
Day and night service to 220 cities and 
all points between in the United States 
and Canada. Direct to 32 Latin-American 
countries, Honolulu and the Far East. 
For service or schedules, phone any 
RAILWAY EXPRESS office. Ask for 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION. 


THE AMERICAN PAPER 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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| ments exerting greater author 
| the code provided, 
| extra-legal means.  Specifica! 
Slaughterhouse operators 


the code to control price co: 
| To some extent this was acco 
| but disci linary measures were 
compared with the ree. 
cedure of previous organizatio 
Further attempts at organi: 


| the industry, the report po 


should recognize the very di: 


| seal competition between | 


dressed poultry for the consum 
lar, as each branch of the indus 
an important part in the operat: 
gin available to the other. 


Hospital Buyers 


| 


| 
| 


New trends revealed at hosp. 
tal exposition make new oy. 
portunities for selling a big 
market. 


UNDER their cool professional ro 
members of the American H 
| Association found plenty of reas 


| excitement at their 39th ann 
| vention at Atlantic City this wees 


| did outsiders. The business siz: 
of the event lay not so much 
4,000 in attendance or in the ful! p 
gram of professional meetings, 
the demonstrated size of the hos; 
market and in the broad trends rev, 
in the convention hall exhibits of 
firms who are going after that 

It consists of 6,189 continental! A 


"ican registered with the assoc 


tion. eir total facilities will t 


| of about 1,000,000 patients at a | 


during 1936 alone they provid: 1 trea 
ment for over 8,500,000 men, 
and children. According to Mode 
Hospital, the total investment amounts 
to $3,000,000,000; the annual bil! 
operation and maintenance is abo: 
$650,000,000. Mana 
furnishes subsidiary figures reveals: ; a 
annual purchasing volume tot. 
$300,000,000 for supplies and equip 
ment, and $200,000,000 for food. 
Most striking feature of the Atlant: 
City exposition to the layman was the 
scope and variety of exhibits—unti 
took time to remember that hosp als 


_ must be lighted and heated « 


conditioned, that beds and uniform 
must be changed far more frequently 
than in homes, with consequent hea) 
laundry requirements, that ome ing 
room equipment is vast and cost 
| that medicaments must be on head bs in 
| pounds and gallons rather than 
grains and grams and fluid ounces, tl 
staff members and patients do 
desert the grand old habit of «at! 


| when they enter hospitals. 


| 
| 


Next most striking was the absence 
as exhibitors of firms in certain line 
which could conceivably be expects 
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to be redhot after hospital profit poten- 
tialities. ‘Two swings through all the 
exhibits failed to reveal a manufacturer 
of air conditioning apparatus other than 
tent outfits designed to cover the upper 
portions of patients’ bodies as they lie 
in their beds. There were several 
exhibits of cooking ranges, instrument 


sterilizers and laundry equipment re- | 


uiring the application of heat some- | 


where along the line, but there were 
no purveyors of coals and oils, no 
ublic utility suppliers of gas and elec- 
tricity, no exhibits of boilers and hot 


water heaters and conveying equipment 


for fueling them. 


Getting Into Color 


The trend in hospitalization is to get 
away from hospital atmosphere, to give 
atients such homelike, wholesome sur- 
roundings that “hospital dread” will be 
TT and healing processes expe- 
dited. The selfish interest of hospital 
managements in expediting healing 
processes lies in the fact that a huge 
proportion of patients are low-pay and 
outright charity cases. 

White iron beds, white enamelled 
walls, white hospital utensils have been 
on their way out for a long time, but 
it comes as something of a shock to find 
several interior decorators exhibiting 
their colorful wares and designs, and 
to discover that practically all bed and 
bedroom furniture makers are showing 
wood in natural finishes. Even the 
metal bed and furniture makers at the 
exposition went in strongly for wood 
simulation in their finishes. Stainless 
steel was everywhere, in elaborate sur- 
gical equipment, in bedpans, in pitchers, 
in scalpels, in tiny hypodermic needles. 
Only one adult-size “iron lung” for 
polio patients was on exhibition, cur- 
rent demand having caused the with- 
drawal of the exhibit of at least one 
manufacturer of this highly-publicized 
equipment. 


Plan Housing Study 


Wuart types of heating and ventilating 
equipment are most efficient? How 
should floors be built? What are the 
best methods of construction? These 
are some of the questions facing the 
Bureau of Standards, which is using the 
appropriation of $19,000 voted by the 
last Congress to undertake a compre- 
hensive inquiry into housing materials 
and techniques, particularly in reference 
to low-rental construction. The bureau, 


however, does not contemplate prepar- | 


ing any plans for new housing. Repre- 


sentatives of various governmental hous- | 
Ing agencies are giving counsel in the | 


mapping out of the program. The sub- 
committee on design and construction of 
the central housing committee has named 
a special group, headed by Harold D. 
Hynds, to cooperate with the burea in 
its program. 


HEATING, 
INDUSTRIAL, 


BUSINESS WEEK 


BUT 


UNIT HEATERS 
ARE NOT 


@ There is class distinction among unit heaters. And Modine is 
in a class by itself. It has no superior. The product of pioncer 
heat transfer specialists ... developed by years of research . . . 
its exclusive design and construction improvements make Modine 
the outstanding unit heater for every industrial and commercial use. 

Modines are faster heating . . . deliver more heat . . . distribute 
it thoroughly. Even temperatures! No drafts! No cold spots! No 
waiting for heat on coldest mornings. Turn on Modines, heat is 
delivered immediately. No waste, off goes the switch, heat de- 
livery stops. Save 25 per cent and more on fuel. 

Velocity generators, exclusively Modine, give greater “heat 
throw,” quieter performance. Exclusive expansion bend construc- 
tion insures longer life and trouble-free service. And direct pipe 
suspension, a Modine-patented feature, makes Modine cost less to 
install. Write today for free catalog 236. No obligation. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1740 RACINE STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 


UNIT 
EATERS 


MODINE. 


COOLING, 


COMMERCIAL, AND 
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AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR 
RESIDENTIAL APPLICATION 
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ZEma Life Leads in number of 
group policies in force! 


All Forms of 
Group Insurance 
Life » Accident 

Sickness ¢ Pension 


Through our trained Group Repre- 
sentatives we are equipped to 
analyze your employee's social prob- 
lems and recommend the proper 
plan for your organization. 


/8TNA LIFE INSURANCB COMPANY 
Founded in 1850 Hartford, Connecticut 


COAST-FO-COAST CLAIM SERVICE 
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U.S. Helium Monopoly 


New law sets up government 
control of all production. Also 
permits exports. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

Government control of all helium gas 
production, the first federal monopoly 
of any natural resource, is now author- 
ized by the bill enacted at the end of the 
last session of Congress. 


MAN OF EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY 


Proven personal ability in management and employ- 
ing and training others for sales and management. 
Wide knowledge of products, business methods and 
manufacturing. Familiar with most of U. 8. Ex 
cellent education and appearance, public speaker, 
engineering training, mechanical and inventive skill, 
experienced domestic and foreign trade. Fine per- 
sonal sales record. Ten years present company. 
Will change for larger income. Address PW-244, 
Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


WANTED 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Excellent opportunity for outstanding pro- 
duction executive who has a proven record 
of achievement and has demonstrated his 
ability in getting out heavy production 
schedules, handling men, reducing costs 
and coordinating work with other depart- 
ments. Large well established automobile 
plant. Must now hold or have recently 
held similar position in successful con- 
cern. State experience in detail and 
references. Replies will be held in strict 
confidence. Our own organization knows 
of this advertisement. 


P-245, Business Week 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Help your secretary 
to help you! 


Can you depend on your secretary to handle any 
assignment judiciously, quickly, correctly? Can 
you depend on her English?—her smooth and 
efficient handling of people? Here is a new book 
that spells better results in all work of the secre- 
tary. Placed in your secretary’s hands it will be 
invaluable in assuring the correctness of corre- 
spondence, in eliminating error, in promoting 


good relations, in providing a wealth and variety 


of 


Just published 


information that will enable her to handle 
many details of work with more satisfaction to you. 


Standard Handbook for Secretaries 


By LOIS HUTCHINSON 
616 pages, 6x 9, $3.50 


This book gives: 


This book presents facts in thorough, findable, and usable 
form. Simplicity and clarity of statement are stressed. Of un 


limited usefulness, it gives all the most frequently needed 


—list of proper forms of ad- rules, forms, 


overnment, church, 
military, and naval 


dress tor 
school, 
officials 


—tables of railroad, automobile 
and airway mileage 


—alphabetical list of words fre- 
quently mispelled 


—the fifteen most common errors 
in English 

Name 

—pointers on diplomacy and id 

personal efficiency Address 


—lists of words frequently mis- 


pronounced and misused 
Company 


—tables of train mail and air 
mail time 


City and State.. 
Position .... 


‘ and standards in many subjects—covers Eng- 
lish and grammar in a usable way—emphasizes banking de- 
tails, securities practice, and other specialized subjects. 


Examine this book 10 days 
Mo-Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
Send me Hutchinson's Standard Handbook for Secretaries for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.50 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (We pay post- 
age on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


.BW. 9-18-37 § 


( Books sent on approval in U.S. and Canada onty.) . 
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By its provisions the new law 
also permit the sale of enough 
to float the proposed transatlant; 
ible fleet of Dr. Hugo Eckener 
Hindenburg blew up last May, «: 
the use of volatile hydrogen. Th 
try has the world’s only gas we 
bear helium in recoverable qu. 

The bill directs the Secretary 
terior “to acquire by purchase ai! 
erties developed or constructed by 
vate parties prior to the passage 


| language would not prevent 

| concerns from going into the 

| business, but they won't; it wo 
tough going in competition wit 
government, which sells at a 
above cost. 


Pan American Protected 


Helium not needed for governme: 
use can be produced and sold for in 
flation of only such airships as oper 
between the United States or its ter: 
tories, or between the United States 
one other country on each route. 
provision blocks Dr. Eckener’s 
many-Brazil—United States triangk 
Florida legislators seem to have w: 
the “one other” provision into the bil 
supposedly to prevent the triangle route 
which would have hit Pan American 
Airways. 

The helium monopoly resulting from 
this law is more or less incidental ; suc! 
was not the object. The Girdler Corp 
of Louisville, only private producer. 
wanted to be put out of misery. And 
the government, having undersold Gir 
dler with production tes the federal 
plant, thereby curtailing its market, felt 
somewhat responsible and was willing 
to comply in Girdler’s extermination 
Girdler would like to get $600,000 for 
its assets, but the appraisal board of 
three (one from Girdler, one from In- 
terior, and one chosen by those two) 
undoubtedly will trim that figure. 


Cheaper for Medical Use 


Helium will be sold also for medical 
purposes at prices which will permit its 
general use, and with a provision re- 
serving the government's right to rc 
Several medical authorities 

ave testified they believe great quanti 

ties of helium may be used in treating 
respiratory ailments. Oxygen mixed 
with helium instead of nitrogen flows 
more freely through constricted air p.s- 
sages, as in asthma. 

Exports under the law must be ap 
proved by the secretaries of state and 
interior and by the Munitions Control 
Board. The President can stop ship 
ments under the Neutrality Act. Plenty 
of military men agree with Dr. Eckene: 
that dirigibles in war are as defenscless 
as a barnyard hen against eagles and are 
therefore useless and harmless; that al! 
this precaution and conservation o! 
helium is fatuous. 
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te hhelinen . Ab d lini are busy establishing a new nuisance 
« Business roa value for themselves, with an eye to 
” winning another concession in kind or 
y Spanish government prepares to pay frozen commer- in prestige, 
h ial debts in United States, meet property claims of 10% 14¢ Union Congress endorse 
ov cial de ° propert) ment last week of the government's re- 
yu. Americans. armament program is regarded as greatly 
a . to have strengthened Britain's hand in 
a AMERICAN business was confronted with the unusual situation this week of having international negotiations. It is well 
| pr , nation at war offering to pay off its accumulated unpaid obligations and to nego- known that dictators previously believed 
re of t tiate with a commission which it wants appointed to settle claims of American firms that British labor was substantially 
.” Tha for property “confiscated” under a war regime. The Spanish government—the esa or a keast hesitant to back a 
loyalists in the present struggle for power in Spain—has announced officially 
through the Spanish embassy in Washington that it is prepared to commence 
vO the $50,000,000 of Amer- ation CO set a imit to dictators Diult- 
wis payment on th agit Py ing is felt to increase the critical charac- 
' ican commercial credits which were Great Britain ter of the present Mediterranean posi 
frozen in Spain shortly before the out- tion, but it is also likely to terminate a 
break of hostilities due to foreign ex- No business slump anticipated long period of uncertainty and recurrent 
change difficulties. Miles M. Sherover, despite Wall Street jitters. Mus- alarms. The next two weeks should 
vert president of the Hanover Sales Corp. solini-Hitler meeting watched.  <larify the real extent of the dictators’ 
which is the newly appointed oficial LONDON (Cable) —Wall Street's failure 
ope buving and selling agent in this country Much interest but no real nervousness 
buying early this week to continue Saturday's been created 
its te for the Spanish government (Bu —Sep tial @ las Deen created among government su} 
rat ack partia’ Recovery adversely alfected the pliers by reports that a special committee 
Ge At the sa 403 ing influences included a minor domestic controlling rearmament profits 
en appointed to study the claims o € failure. 
vinseaine ican firms whose property was taken Though the market trend is down- 
tl e | over by the Madrid government at the wards, the undertone is persistently firm, S s t U ° 
—_ outbreak of hostilities as a war emer- but London does not know whether to OOVIE nion 
\merican gency measure. Hope of the Spanish interpret the W all py break as due Harvest is completed in record 
authorities is to keep credit unimpaired 0 the grave view of the European situa- time. River and highway trans- 
Ini tion or to a hunch that a business slum . : . 
ng fro so that they can turn to the United port is modernized. 
al; s States, if necessary, for fresh credits “for °°. appreciably nearer. London itself is 
after still not apprehensive over an immediate Moscow (Cable)—Close to 205,000, 
reco : slump. 000 acres out of a total of 225,000,000 
» Aad The international situation continues _ planted in grain this year had been har- 
sd Gir to overshadow the city outlook with a vested by Sept. 10, setting a new tempo 
fede Germany general opinion that Hitler and Musso- for harvesting. Ninety-nine per cent of 
pa Outlook clouded by prospect 
coker of further radical government 
000 for control measures. 
yard of BERLIN (Cable)—Berlin is being lav- 
rom In- ishly decorated for Mussolini's visit. 
e two) Best opinion is that Italy is trying to 
re. commit a reluctant Germany to a formal 
military alliance, while Germans still 
hope for a bridging over of the differ- 
medical ences with Britain, and fear compromis- 
rmit its ing this chance by irrevocably siding 
ion fe- with Italy which may gag an unre- 
to re. liable and inadequate ally. 
horities Business sentiment is increasingly un- 
quanti easy about the possible effect of Dr. 
reating Schacht’s resignation, which is still con- 
mixed sidered imminent but is unlikely to be 
| flows announced before October. With the 
it pas- prospect of unbridled — expendi- 
ture and accelerated inflation, devalua- 
be ap tion again is looming in the background. 
te and If it comes overnight, it is likely to be 


motivated by German unwillingness to 
submit to “foreign dictation” regarding 
the value of German currency. 


Puropran 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF GLASS—One of the world’s most famous glass works 
is that at Jena, Germany. There is made glass for the lenses of high-speed cameras, 


_ Subscription to the Reich consolida- 
tion loan reached a record of 850,000,- 


nseless 
nat all is, it does not solve the problem of con- Purposes. Like many industrial plants, the Jena glass works has a workers’ orchestra— 
in of dnestion of chect-term bertewine, The but this orchestra, unlike any other, plays on instruments made of glass. The Jena 

&- workers claim that the tone of their instruments is in shade and strength superior 


Berlin Bourse was depressed by the Wall 


to those ordinarily used. Whether for this reason, or because of their own ability, 
Street slump. 


the players-on-glass are well known in Germany, recently broadcast to America. 
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the acreage under crops, excluding state 
farms, are now operated by the country’s 
240,000 collective farms. Ninety-two 
per cent of the peasantry is now collec- 
tivized. These are served by 5,600 gov- 
ernment-owned machine tractor stations 
which this year have been able to serve 
83°% of the total acreage worked by the 
collectives. 

With the availability of additional 
machinery, the government is rapidly 
establishing additional machine stations. 
Collectives pay the government an aver- 
age of 10° of their crop for the use of 
this equipment. 

Though 1,000,000 acres of state farm- 
lands have been transferred by the gov- 
ernment in the past year to peasants, 
especialy in regions where there is land 
hunger, the Kremlin still maintains 38,- 
000,000 acres, and 5,000 state farms 
employ 2,000,000 agricultural workers. 

More than 440,000 tractors, with a 
total capacity of 8,000,000,000 hp., are 
qeened in Soviet fields. The produc- 
tion of caterpillar tractors this year is be- 
ing accelerated to reach a capacity of 
2,590,000 hp. More combines and 
threshing machines are being rushed to 
farms more completely to mechanize 
agricultural processes. 

In event of war, it is expected that 
trained women workers will operate this 
machinery almost as well as men. 


Military Highway 

Russia’s newest modern highway from 
Moscow to Kiev, capital of the Ukraine, 
near the Polish border, is fast near- 
ing completion. The highway will 
be 541 miles long, will have four trathc 
lanes along which motor cars can speed 
at 80 miles an hour, and will provide 
the fastest transportation means between 
the two capitals. 

Replacing a rutty dirt road which for- 
merly wound through field and forest, 
the new soy requires 40 bridges 
and 18 viaducts. More than 480 car- 
loads of stones are being dumped for 
every mile of roadbed. 

Another road similar to this one is 
the highway in process of construction 
from Moscow to Minsk, the capital of 
White Russia, which is about 25 miles 
from the Polish border. 


Modern Ships 


To facilitate water transport on the 
Aral Sea and the Amu-Darya river, once 
crossed by Alexander the Macedonian 
and navigated until recent times by most 
primitive river craft powered by square- 
rigged oriental sails, 20 metal ships will 
be built by the Aral shipyards. 

The diesel ship Kirov, the steamers 
Pushkin and Stakhanovets, and two 
large oil barges have already been 
launched and sent to the Amu-Darya 
river. The river tow-boats, Franze and 
Chapayev, and two dry freight barges 
having a capacity of 250 tons each, are 
already in operation. 
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Argentina 


Firm prices, expanding build- 
ing operations, and favorable 
crop prospects create optimis- 
tic business outlook. 


BuENos AirEs—The business outlook 
remains favorable. Rains are needed in 
the next few weeks, but the agricultural 
picture is still bright. There is a sea- 
sonal lag in export business, but prices 


European 


AUTOMATIC SUGAR BOWL—One of 


the modern household utensils on display 


at the famous trade fair at Leipzig, 
Germany, (August 29 to September 2) 
was this sugar bowl which on being tilted 
automatically pours out a quantity of one 
teaspoon of sugar. 


are firm and volume and value are far 
ahead of last year. Credits are available 
in ample quantities at low rates, and 
collections are prompt. 

Final outcome of the presidential elec- 
tions held Sept. 5 are still not known, 
but it is evident that the contest has 
been much closer than was expected. 

The building boom in Buenos Aires, 
together with the building of new 
streets and highways throughout the 
country, has caused such a tremendous 
demand for cement that the association 
of architects and builders has asked the 
treasury to consider free importation of 
Portland cement. Local producers are 
unable to keep up with demand. 

At the same time, the country’s lead- 
ing newspaper—La Prensa—is —s 
its campaign for a reduction of the pres- 
ent high duties on automotive imports, 
and the Argentine Chamber of Com- 
merce has asked congress to remove as 
soon as possible the special 109% surtax 
which was instituted in 1931. 

The world’s major automobile su 

liers declare that Argentina is the ily 
bic country which has not made a con- 
certed effort during the recovery to re- 
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store its motor transport system 15 a, 
up-to-date basis. Argentinians ; 
the futility of the country’s hu; 
building program unless the sa! 
tomobiles are to be stimulated 
now average around 33%. 

The president has submitted . 
gress a project for the formati 
national minimum wage con 
in the Ministry of the Interi 
body will, after full investiga 
subordinate commissions, and 4 
hearings, establish minimum \ 
various industries and various 
of the country. Regional differ 
living standards will be kept j 

Textile manufacturers have re, 
agreement establishing at once mini. 
mum wage plan for the 22,000 worker 
in that industry. For women, t! 
mum is on a sliding scale basis ; 
from 9¢ to 15¢ an hour. For men. 
ranges from 60¢ to $1.35 a day 

Two crop reports attracted 
tion this week. Of the 29. 
bushels of linseed imported in: 
United States during the last fiscal 
24,177,000 came from the Argentine 
Because of the drought, it is thought that 
total production this year will not be 
larger than 70,000,000 bushels, 
is 2,200,000 lower than last year’s total 

The National Cotton Board estimates 
that the production of cotton fiber for 
the current year will be 32,000 t: 
9,000 tons less than the July estimate 
This indicates that the crop will be only 
40% of the 1935-36 crop. 

It is reported in cotton circles here 
this week from Montevideo that the 
Bank of the Republic (Uruguay) has 
decided to carry out experimental cul- 
tivation of cotton on lands belonging to 
it. If conditions prove favorable, the 
bank will finance certain farmers. 


Far East 


Business is at standstill in 
Shanghai. Tokyo orders are 
_ put on war footing; rayon 


industry will benefit. 


THE outlook for business in the Oricn 
is not bright, though there are certa: 
industries and some markets which m.) 
still get together profitably (page |”) 
China: Business around Shanghai 
still more or less at a standstill, thoug 
several cotton mills and a few fact 
have already reopened, and two Bri 
ish steamship lines have attempted ‘ 
reopen their coastwise service on 
limited basis. High insurance rate 
delivery difficulties both at ports « 
to the interior, high shipping insur: 
rates, and the problem of securing Jo’ 
lar payment for goods delivered i!! 
hold business to a minimum for some 
months. If the Japanese succeed 19 
pushing their drive into the interior, 
there will be some resumption of ship- 
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g to St anghai. This is not expected 

fp develop before the end of the year. 
la New York, bankers and shippers 
business growing out of 


ke exp ect 


postponed indefinitely. 


dits to t 


War Inflation 
Japan: The government is going 
ead with plans for emergency financ- 
» of the > Chine campaign. Out of an 
of ¥300,000,000, ¥100,000,000 
1s lyn. been absorbed by the ordi- 
- banks on the promise to hold 
em one year before passing them on 
the Pa blic. Savings banks and insur- 
mp anies are being urged to take 
of the bonds. It is 
aimed by Tokyo government officials 
at the insurance companies can ab- 


+ ¥100,000,000 of the bonds with- 


lowering “dividend payments. 


‘raid of the inflationary effect of a 
ag struggle in China. The market 

r government bonds is already more 

ess saturated. A certain number can 
ater on such institutions as sav- 
gs banks and insurance companies, as 
s been done in Germany, but not 
thout weakening the currency seri- 
sly. And rising prices will aggravate 
alre ady serious situation among the 


rising cost of living. 


Boom for Rayon 

Rayon Organon, in a recent study of 

e Japanese textile markets, predicts 

it Nippon is on the threshold of a 
ew and great home demand for rayon. 
Declares the report: “We take this 

sition because of the great similarity 

ween the Japanese textile situation 
ay and that of Italy about two years 

Among the points these two situa- 
ns have in common are: 

(1) A rapidly expanding rayon in- 

try with large exports of rayon 

xducts at low prices; (2) very low 
sts of production for rayon and rayon 
lucts; (3) a great need for foreign 
hange which means primarily that 
ports have to be curtailed to mini- 

im figures; (4) the much greater 

ense involved in importing cotton, 

cially for army textile 
than in importing wood pulp and con- 
verting this into rayon for these textile 
purposes; (5) an increased demand for 
tiles in a given country at war, as 
mpared with that same country’s de- 
mand m peace time; (6) a high degree 

industrialization and, especially, a 

stantial control of industry by gov- 
fament, by industrial associations, or 
y both of these agencies. 

The effect of war on the Italian 
“yon industry was a relative with- 
‘awal from the export of rayon textiles 
ind a greatly increased production of 
‘ayon, especially staple fiber, for domes- 


Business at home and abroad is 


sromised Export-Import Bank | 


+ changing their investment programs 


farm popul lation which is suffering from | 
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NEW YORK 


The Shrinkage Puzzle— 
What Is It? 


If you are a buyer of European merchan- 
dise or if you sell American products abroad, 
you face the problems of foreign currencies. 

Valuations are not fixed. Each change in 
one currency may affect others—and may 
change your previously well-considered plans. 


The recent depreciation in the gold value of 


the French franc is a case in point. 

Have you considered the possible effects 
of such drastic changes upon the currencies 
of other countries and upon European price 
levels generally? 

It is the business of this Bank to keep in- 
formed on such questions. Because of our 
world-wide network of correspondents and 
our prompt analysis of conditions, we are 
in position to offer helpful suggestions. 

You are invited to discuss this subject 


with an officer. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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JAPANESE PACKAGED HOUSE—This cottage, designed by an architect on the staff of 
Tokyo's Takashimayo Department Store, takes all records for compactness, says the 
September issue of the Architectural Record. Claimed suitable “for living by four or 


more persons,” 
square). 


the cottage has a floor space of five “tsubos” (one “tsubo” is six feet 
It has a porch, living room (which can be used as a bedroom) and kitchen 


“equipped with a folding bed for the use of a maid-servant.” The house, which weighs 
about 1!4 tons, is fabricated of wood and is delivered in a package consisting of about 


40 standardized units which can be assembled in three hours’ time. 


The price is 600 


yen or about $170, which includes almost all necessary furniture, kitchen tools and 


transportation to any part of the country. 


tic consumption. We see little reason 
to expect any very greatly different 
sequence of events in the present Japan- 
ese situation. The current softness in 
the demand for, and the price of, 
Japanese rayon textiles is entirely tem- 
porary and a real boom in the industry 
may well be expected.” 

Since Canada and the United States 
supply the bulk of the imported wood 
pulp for Japan’s rayon industry, they 
would stand to gain from this expansion 
so long as Japan is in a position to pro- 
vide the foreign exchange for payment. 

Siam: The Siamese Defense Ministry 
is reported to have signed a contract 
with the Mitsui interests of Japan to 
build oil refining plants in Siam to cost 
nearly $1,000,000. At the same time, 
Japan has been asked to submit bids on 
the Bangok port works. Cost of this 
project is expected to reach $14,000,000. 
British, Dutch, and Belgian engineering 
companies are also bidding. 


Canada 


Business is healthy, but out- 
look clouded by stock market 


jitters. Temporary pause— 
not depression—anticipated. 


OrtrawA—Business is healthy, with a 
steady progressive trend, bankers, in- 
dustrialists, mercantile leaders, and ad- 
vertising executives insist, pointing to 
maintenance of industrial production 
and consumption, railway 


earnings, continued improvement in re- 
tail trade. Confidence and cheerfulness 
about the immediate future are shaded 
only by uncertainty as to the extent and 
duration of current stock market jitters. 
Continued market reaction would in- 
duce caution, produce a slowing u 
they admit. Canadian business accel- 
eration has been based largely on exter- 
nal trade revival and, apart from the 
artificial market influence, depends con- 
siderably on British and United States 
conditions. 


Recovery Is Uneven 


Extent of recovery is marked by J. J. 
Gibbons, Ltd., national advertising 
agency, through comparisons of present 
levels with averages for the 1926-29, 
period. Mineral and newsprint pro- 
duction are 200° over the former 
prosperity average, electric power 133%, 
industrial production 22, manufac- 
turing 25%, employment 6°, exports 
4%. Automobile production is 14% 
under, iron and steel 9°, construction 
50%, wholesale prices 399, farm pro- 
duce prices 33%. 

Newsprint production reached a new 
high in August with 318,713 tons as 
compared with 314,529 for July and 
18% over the previous August. For 
eight months, the increase was 18.8%. 
August shipments were 313,425 tons. 

Unemployment insurance subject of 
federal legislation in 1935 and sub- 
sequently ruled unconstitutional by the 
courts, 1s promised as a provincial meas- 
ure for Ontario next year by Premier 
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Mitchell Hepburn who makes 
issue for next month's provincial 
tion. The proposal will 
charge of Hepburn hostilit 
based on his recent fight ay 
as a collective bargaining 
Canada. Concurrently, the 
Trades and Labor Congress 
labor organization, demands cop 
tional amendments to establis)) 
jurisdiction in labor and socia) my 
Concern for the cost of Hepburn’s » 
may, in the election, affect us 
employer support for him as defense. 
against the aggression of alien |p. 
organization (Canadian General Mor, 
strike in June). 


Blow to Labor 

Immigration may be the issue of ; 
lobby battle when parliament me. 
after the new year. The Labor Cy 
gress charges financial and indus, 
interests with planning to dest; 
unionism and _ collective bargaining 
through pressure on government 
lower restriction on general immign 
tion and raise them against labor 
ganizers. Canadian Pacific Railway 
president, Sir Edward Beatty, is leading 
what may develop into an open cu 
paign by industrialists for the opening 
of doors to immigrants. Beatty 
publicly urging it as a major contrib 
tion by Canada to world peace throug 
relief of population pressure in Europe 
insists Canada has no right to hol 
half a continent for a handful of people 
Beatty, recognized as the forem 
spokesman of financial and industria 
interests centered in Montreal, is ct 
ited with influence over governme 
a. Labor is girding for the hg 

as already protested at Ottawa agains 
removal of immigration bars. 

Minimum wage rates for men wil 
be effective in Alberta Oct. 1. Bas 
rate is 334 cents an hour and ther 
will be a sliding scale upwards fro 
$15 a week of 45 hours according t 
hours worked. One year's experi: 

ualifies for the minimum.  Exemp 
tions are farm laborers, domestic s 
vants, workers under labor agreements 
casual labor. 

Material banned from broadcasting 
on Canadian stations under this week: 
revised CBC prohibitions include: 

Court trial proceedings; abuse 0! 
race or religion; scandalous or defam: 
tory matter; false or deceptive adverts 
ing; false or misleading news; bir 
control discussion; venereal disease dis 
cussion; fortune-telling or claims ' 
supernatural power; solutions of pe 
sonal problems; prices of goods or set 
vices; advertising of corporation stocks 
or bonds; liquor advertising; wine ané 
beer advertising except where provit: 
cial law permits. 

Advertising is limited to 10°¢ of anf 
program. Most of the prohibitions a 
carry-overs from old regulations. 
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Money and the Markets 


Stocks “copper” Washington announcements during 
week of readjustment. Bargain hunters seek—and 
find—securities with attractive price-earnings ratios. 
Market decline not steep compared with other breaks. 


THe stock market was bloody but un- tire attitude of Wall St. underwent 
owed this week. After tumultuous bat- dramatic change. From boom psychology, 
ngs, it had some gumption left. The investors, traders and aide tors gave 
wee Reserve's monetary rush to the way to despair. The backbone of re- 
escue Was treated as just so much bad 
ews, Wall St. reacted to the Washing- 
n pronouncement as it did in the 
Hoover days. And again on Wednesday, 
hen Sec retary of Commerce Roper 
me through with a “conditions are 
ndamentally sound” discharge, shares 
sold off. 
Chart readers were triumphant. When 
odustrial shares cracked to the lowest 
int since July 8, 1936, it was accepted 
; confirmation that a bear market was 
way. Fundamentals were con- 
niently ignored. Business was going 
19 pot 
Looking Backward 


The steepness of the slide left bulls 
ewildered, impaired general confidence, 
sorted perspective. Yet, sharp declines 
: nothing new to the stock market. 
xk in 1933, when the liquor shares 
lapsed in October, stocks Tei 20.9% 
three days. The current decline, wide Werld 
vhich started the middle of August, is AFTER FIVE YEARS—David Saperstein, 
mparatively mild—18.10% in four though reluctant to leave government ser- 
veeks (And, if one wants to do a_ Vice after five years (he assisted Ferdinand 
Pecora with the banking investigation), 
1929. Oct. 28 and 29, shares surrendered resigned this week as head of the SEC's 
3; of their market values.) Taking trading and exchange division. Pressure 
of outside duties was the reason; he 
e worst four days of the current break, eturns to private law practice. 
the loss was only 8.9% 
But comparisons, consoling as they covery was broken. Earnings of cor- 
may be, cannot erase the glaring fact porations would contract, not expand. 
that stocks broke—and badly. The en- The difference, of course, was due to 


good job of reminiscing, in two re 3 in 
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the altered outlook. In 1936, business 
was entering on a vigorous fall. Every- 
one was optimistic. 1937 loomed ahead 
as a year of continued recovery. But 
today, partly because of the market 
slump, 1938 is looked upon with skep 
ticism. 

In effect, what has happened is that 
sentiment has shifted so violently in 12 
months that earnings are worth only 
63° as much in the open market (page 
13). The steel group is a good ex- 
ample. When capital goods demand 
was high and building gave mild 
promise of a boom, a dollar of earning 

wer in the steel industry cost $18.14; 
ast Monday a dollar of steel earning 
power was at a 507 discount from Jast 
year, and could have been purchased 
for $9.21. 


Effect on Railroads 


Railroads, which were riding the crest 
of higher carloadings and were trans- 
lating improving gross to net income, 
sold at almost 22 times carnings in Sep- 
tember, 1936; but now, the market 
evaluation is only 10 times earnings 
because costs have risen, profit margins 
are down, wages are slated to rise, and 
there is uncertainty over rate schedules. 

But this deflation of optimism (as re- 
corded by values) has its virtue, as well 
as its vice. Smart buyers will be shop- 
pins for earning power that can a 

ught cheaply. And buying will filter 
into the market. 

In short, old-line fundamentals will 
reassert themselves in time—particularly 
if fall trade shows any signs of life (see 
page 13). 

Commodity prices suffered the jitters 
along with stocks. And though war 
talk and foreign developments no longer 
played a part in the thinking of buyers 
and sellers, there was persistent w onder 
about something “overhanging.” In 
other words, the bears themselves were 
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CREDIT DOCTORS—Officially, Washington didn’t have the floundering stock market 
in mind as money managers Marriner S. Eccles, Federal Reserve chief (left) and 
Sec. Henry Morgenthau, Jr.. devised mears of insuring easy money for the rest of 
this year. They, and their advisors, decided to release some of the Treasury’s sterilized 
gold, to sponsor occasional purchases of governments by Federal Reserve banks. 


unable to offer a clear explanation of 
why they had forced stocks down so far 
—-except possibly, the altered tone of 
business. 

Yet, there is basis for concern, if one 
wants to go deep enough. For one 
thing, France is still unable to solve its 
internal financial problems and the franc 
has been steadily weaker. Until France 
gets on her feet again, international 
trade will be pulling against a halter 
and recovery cannot be world wide. And 
the gold problem, which weakness in 
the French franc accentuates, is bound 
to bob up again and affect the monetary 
policies of all nations. That, for lookers- 
far-ahead is something for the futures 
calendar. 

Those “Thin” Markets—For a long 
time a theoretical battle has raged over 
the question of whether the investor's 
interests are better served by broad stock 
trading, in which the speculator rides 
high, or by closely regulated markets 
from which the gamblers are barred. 
Almost as his last words when retiring 
as chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, a M. Landis 
spoke once more in favor of the well- 
policed market. 

Wall Street, however, feels that the 
crash in stocks since Labor Day has 

rovided an even more emphatic word 
in the argument. The Street had con- 
tended all along that the market had 
been made dangerously thin by regula- 
tion, that one 7 it would fall with a 
terrible smack. Nothing like that had 
happened since the SEC went into office, 
but the recent break came mighty close 
to being a test. 

Never in the memory of most traders 
had stocks fallen so spectacularly on 
sales of less than 2,000,000 shares in a 
single day (the crackups in 1929 in- 


volved transactions running from 10,- 
000,000 to more than 16,000,000 a 
day). In the Street they say: ‘See! That 
shows you how thin regulation has made 
these markets. You just have to have 
broader markets if you want to sell 
stocks without knocking the props out 
from under prices.” 

Traders always have contended that 
present fat margins couldn't protect 
speculative accounts if stocks really 
cracked. They have —— the fact 
that short selling is made very difficult 
under SEC rules so that there isn’t the 
cushion of buying to cover on the de- 
cline. They declare that “insiders” used 
to buy when they knew seliing was 
panicky and ill justified; but insiders 
can’t buy now to hold for less than six 
months. 

Whether the SEC agrees or not, Wall 
Street says all its points have been 
proved in the last few days. 


Capital Losses—This has been a good 
market in which to get even with Uncle 


Sam's capital gains and loss tax. The 
only difficulty is that this year, at least, 
has not been one in which stock mar- 
ket prices have bulked large. Only 
the in-and-out trader could have made 
much riding up to the crests on stocks 
bought in the valleys. 

But for those investors and specula- 
tors who purchased stocks during 1936, 
took profits in the early part of 1937— 
on the rise from January through 
March—the sharp drop since the middle 
of August has offered an opportunity 
to sustain some tax-saving losses, either 
on stocks purchased in March or July, 
or on stocks held over the longer term. 
Indeed, some of the selling recently may 
have been for the purpose of establish- 
ing tax losses. 

Taxpayer dissatisfaction with the capi- 
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tal gains levy is bound to mount as «, 
result of the market's Precipitous pe. 
formance this month. Investors 
speculators alike will show substan: 
losses on capital account, but in ms. 
cases there will be no offset 
their regular income or earning 
when profits are recorded 
capital gains realized—the povernmer 
steps in for a share. 

That is why the capital gains tay 
regarded as a “heads-I-win, tails-y, 
lose” proposition for Uncle Sam. ~ 


Credit Control—The money mare 
and the bond market are giving th 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve g, 
tem plenty of headaches. First of ; 
there's still concern over the possibi! 
of unbridled inflation. Second, the 
is the fear that money rates will stiffe 
if inflation is curbed, to the extent thy 
recovery will be retarded. And alw; 
in the back of their minds the mon: 
tary experts worry over declining gc 
ernment bond prices. 

No sooner had the Federal Reser 
succeeded in slashing excess reserves 
manageable proportions last spring t 
it became expedient to turn around a 
increase the available supply of bus! 
credit. The central banks were in : 
anomalous position of having cut x 
serves and then having pumped cr 
back into the banks. And it all cam 
to pass just at a time when governm 
bonds had taken a bad spill. 

It would have been easier to expla 
all this if it had not been for the f: 
that the operation looked like a rex 


HOLDING COTTON—RFC still ha: 
lien on 1,600,000 bales of cotton again 
which it made loans in 1934 and earlier 
but is holding all those bales off t& 
market. This word was given by Ri 
Chairman Jesse H. Jones (above) to 
sole producers who this week saw pr 
go under 9¢ a Ib, 
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International 
PAGE TO PARTNER—Out of high school 
in 1929, William J. Denman became a 
page boy on the New York Stock Exchange. 
He went to the exchange’s “school,” grad- 


vated in 1933. Now, at 27, he has been 
taken into Graves, Banning & Co. and 
elected a member of the “Big Board” to 
represent his firm on the trading floor. 


expedition for government bonds. The 
Reserve banks, in order to increase 
member banks’ reserves, bought govern- 
ents. That helped the money market, 
which was the avowed purpose of the 
monetary authorities—but it obviously 
also bolstered Sec. Morgenthau’s bonds. 
For some weeks the bond market in 
general did much better. In fact, 
money market conditions improved so 
materially that the Federal Reserve 
was able to stop buying governments. 


A Few Troubles—The trouble is that 
interest rates are abnormally low. They 
gould stiffen quite materially without 
actually pinching business—but not 
without pinching business psychology. 
So, when bonds started to toboggan 
again recently, the credit doctors began 
Once more to worry about business and 
its ability to borrow needed money. 

Suddenly the Reserve banks began 
fitting their discount rates. The idea 
Was to encourage member banks to bor- 
fow in order to meet demand for loans. 
This, like the earlier purchases of gov- 
emment bonds, was a perfectly logical 
SP to insure low interest rates. The 

y hitch has been that the member 
banks have not so far rediscounted much 
paper with the Federal Reserve and they 
have not entirely stopped selling their 
government bonds. 

Hence, at the end of last week the 
Reserve's open market committee (the 
group iiachies the steering on credit 
control) and the Treasury decided that 
some of the sterilized gold should be 
restored to potency. Also that the Re- 
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serve banks should, from time to time, 
buy enough government bonds (mostly 


| 


in the short-term category) to tide the | 


banks over any tight spots. 

The gold business and purchase of 
government bonds by the Federal have 
virtually identical results. They give the 
banks ready cash with which to make 
loans. Which is what the money man- 
agers desire in order to foster the busi- 
ness upswing—but there remains the 
suspicion that the Treasury has dictated 
a lot of these steps to help its own 
bonds, and that the gold release may 
have been a direct effort to end the col- 
lapse in stocks. 

Loan Demand—In any event, there 
has been a genuine and robust increase 
in the demand for commercial Joans 
This probably is sufficient to outweigh 
any criticism of the credit doctors aris- 
ing from their apparent solicitude for 
the government's bond market. 

In the last three weeks the Federal 
Reserve weekly reporting member banks 
in 101 cities loaned $108,000,000 to 
industry and agriculture. The loan trend 
has been consistently upward—ignoring 
seasonal influences—for more than a 
year. Nobody, least of all Washington, 
wants to endanger recovery by damming 
that flow of money into industry. 

The situation is especially ticklish 
right now. For a couple of months de- 
clining securities markets have prac- 
tically precluded the raising of moncy 
by business on either stocks or bonds. 
Those in need of funds have had to go 
to the banks. That's precisely why the 
open market committee wants bank 
credit to be plentiful and cheap. 

Keeping bank credit plentiful and 
cheap has another important significance. 
It tends to bolster the market for cor- 
poration bonds. The experience of re- 
cent months shows just how drastically 
bond offerings dry up when prices are 
sagging. The only way that business can 
be enabled to borrow is by turning this 
trend. (The investment bankers will 
profusely thank any genius who will 
enable them to offer a few of the 
dozens of issues which are hanging fire.) 

Nevertheless, many economists are 
very skeptical of bond prices doing any- 
thing better. These observers feel that 
interest rates will continue to rise until 
they get somewhere nearer normal. If 
so, few bonds will be sold in the near 
future without sweeteners, such as pro- 
vision for convertibility into stock. 

A Clincher—Sale of stock to customers 
is by no means a new idea, but Techni- 
color has carried it further than most 
corporations. The idea is that a cus- 
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tomer signs a contract with Technicolor | 


and gets an option to buy stock in this 
company which has — the de- 
velopment of color film. 

How Technicolor does it was demon- 
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Get signatures on 
charge accounts 


with the Handipak. 


For multiple copy 
records at order desk 
or at telephone 
switchboard. 


Receipts on the 
Handipak el minate 
losses and disputes. 


Wagon men like the 
protection of Handi- 
pak recorded trans- 
actions. No lost slips 
and no arguments. 


| The NewEGRY 
HANDIPAK 


Goes where Business goes 
Makes Records on the spot 


No hunting for sales books; no fumbling 
and time wasting with loose or padded 
forms and carbons when you have an 
Egry Handipak, which is rapidly replac- 
ing sales books in large retail stores and 
many other businesses. Easily carried. 
Convenient to write on. Always ready. 


Write sales slips, invoices, charge slips, requisi- 
tions, shop orders, delivery receipts, repair and 
production orders, shipping orders, piece work 
tickets, packing lists and other business forms on 
the Handipak. Compartment for filing audit 
copies provided. Literature on request. Demon- 
stration without cost or obligation, 


HANDIPAK, in 
Midnite blue lacquer 
and chrome plate, fs 
made in seven models. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton,O. BW-918 | 


Send information on the Egry Handipak. How does it | 
fit into my business? 
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1,500,000 shares (with 776,000 now rubber. Their theory was that . of 
outstanding). Contracts have been in the near future might be prett Ne 
| signed with three producers who are to _ in this country. dee HAIR] 
get options on 108,000 shares at $22 a There were other factors in the m.. one 
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Editor ially Speaking a 


eMAN SILVERTHORNE of the On- 
» board of movie censors says Brit- 
de movies are smuttier than Hol- 
1 t, coming as this criticism 
from a British subject, Hollywood 
dismiss it as mere patriotic brag. 


NooRMEN at Los Angeles night clubs 
wwe a new trick for flattering the girls 
the} leave. Every girl thinks she re- 

es some movie star, 

nan sizes her up and calls her what 

e "thinks she'd like to be called. 
cht, Miss Loy,” or “Good night, Miss 
|,” he croons, and the girls glow, 
d their escorts come through with a 
able tip. But it'll be tough for the 

nan who calls the real Miss Blon- 


spent some hours recently at a state 
aference of business associations. 
roceedings were enlivened when one 
peppery kicked at the price 
‘I paid three dollars for 
it, “and all I got was a slice of 
cold teay a sliver of chicken, a piece 
f bread, a cup of coffee, and a piece 
' He was sore, and 
we sympathized with him. We admired 
n, too, because we've sometimes felt 
e same way but have never had the 
thrightness to get up on our hind 


f indigestible pie.’ 


‘But then somebody pointed to the 
other side of the story. 

idn’t paid three dollars for his lunch; 
had paid one dollar. 
two dollars covered other expenses of 
the meeting, which lasted all day and 
was held in a large room of the hotel. 
the hotel was making a 
oft, just as the objector did in his 


The remaining 


It’s always the other fellow 
who ov 


To aid in dealing with ambiguous ex- 
pressions, whether used by the law- 
making bodies or by private individuals, 
certain rules of construction have been 
developed,” says James L. Dohr in his 
new book, Law of Business,” 
lished by the Ronald Press Co. 
one of the rules: 


“Language is to be 
— so as to give effect to the in- 


sto be construed so as to accomplish 
the “re of the user.” Give effect to 
accomplish the purpose— 
nese two clauses are supposed to mean 
ferent things, but no layman will ever 


nderstand the difference. 


“Language is con- 
sued strictly against the user on the 
theory that men select language in their 
Language is to be con- 
strued SO as to avoid undesirable conse- 


More of the rules: 
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liberally to accomplish a purpose.” In 
other words, it’s up to the judge. 


CLEANING out a lot of old papers, the 
Gentleman on the News Desk found 
three telegrams from a Business Week 
correspondent, reporting the results of 
a state referendum. The first was a 
Western Union telegram: 
TAX 


STORE CARRIED BY 


THOUSAND 


CHAIN 
THIRTY 
The next was Mackay Radio: 
TAX RESULTS IN 
INCORRECT WILL 
SOME- 


CHAIN STORE 
DOUBT FORMER WIRE 
WIRE EARLIEST OPPORTUNITY 
THING DEFINITE 

The third was Postal Telegraph: 


CHAIN TAX DEFEATED 


ARE you a natural speller? Not unless 
you can take one look at a difficult 
name and then raise your head and 
spell it correctly. We'll give you a 
sample: the newly consecrated Greek 
Orthodox Bishop of San Francisco is 
the Right Rev. Damascionos Deme- 
siones. Quick now! Up with your 
head and spell the name! . . . Another: 
Gen. Franco has been visited by his 
most powerful Moslem ally, Mohamed 
Mostafa Maoelain. Just one look and 
try to spell that! 


Last Sunday we saw a boy on a veloci- 

de—the genuine, old-fashioned kind, 
with a lofty wheel in front and a dinky 
one behind. We rode one ourself, when 
we were about 10 years old. It was an 
antique, because by that time the safety 
bicycle was well-established, but there 
were still a few velocipedes in wood- 
sheds, and people sometimes got them 
out as a lark and tried to ride ‘em. 
That's what we did, and came mighty 
near breaking our neck. 

But we made our experiments on a 
bicycle path, not a hard modern road. 
The boy we saw on a velocipede the 
other day was taking his risk on a paved 
city street. He was about 15 years old. 
He came riding along at a leisurely pace, 
looking calm and sure of himself, far 
up there on his perch. A 
mechanic stared at from a garage 
doorway and called out longingly: ‘Oo, 
boy, if you only fall!” “Don't worry! 
the boy snapped back, turning his head 
to look at him; “it wouldn't be the first 
time.” And away he went, riding along 
with the greatest of ease, like some 
young cowhand loping into town with 
the reins hanging loose. 


Q.: “And now, little Willie, what do 
you want to be when you grow up?’ 

A.: “Dear teacher, I want to be an im- 
portant man and get invited to corner- 
stone layings.” 


Cut-to-measure 
advertising 


Advertising men have often told me how 
to run a magazine, so they shouldn’t mind 
if I give them my layman’s ideas about 
advertising. 

A magazine can please everyone a little, 
or please a selective audience very much. 
We aim to make THE DIGEST a custom 
fit for one type of person. A good deal of 
advertising, it seems to me, is hardly an 
exact fit for anyone. 

For people are not all alike. The presi- 
dent of a company and the clever boy he 
recruits from the campus have different 
measurements. Matters which bore the boy 
are interesting and important to the presi- 
dent, who is indifferent to the editorial 
raw meat which pleases the boy. 

If less than half a million people can 
afford what you advertise, doesn’t it worry 
you to pay for reaching ten million? That 
adds up to 95% waste. If you want to reach 
people above the average, is a magazine 
obviously produced for run-of-the-mill 
mentality the right means? 

THE DIGEST is edited for men and 
women who are mentally vital, but too busy 
to be intellectual. They are curious about 
truth but have little time to seek it. Yet 
they must know what the world is doing 
and thinking — the new ideas which are 
undermining traditions and institutions. 

THE DIGEST is cut to the measure of 
that man or woman — and the fit is good. If 
what you make is for busy people of good 
income, you can reach half a million of 
them by advertising in THE DIGEST. 


ALBERT SHAW, Jr. 
PUBLISHER OF 
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News and Interpretation 
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The Real Business Situation 


Business Week editors, like other 
business students and commentators, 
have been trying to find out what is 
rotten in Denmark, They want to 
know what has demoralized the stock 
market in recent weeks; why, when 
business is good, business sentiment is 
so bad; and how business can con- 
tinue to thrive in the malarial atmos- 
phere of fear, suspicion and distrust. 

War scares may be an important 
although certainly not the principal 
factor. Other factors will be appraised 
elsewhere in these pages. Being 
warned of a resumption of the Su- 

reme Court fight, perhaps business 
ooks upon ad ge Black as being 
representative of the judicial appoint- 
ments that may be expected in the 
future. Perhaps grandiose spending 
plans are destroying the last remnants 
of hope of governmental economy. 

Whatever the causes and however 
logical they may be, business is suc- 
cumbing to the jitters. And yet, 
strangely enough, only a complete 
and sustained collapse of business con- 
fidence can prevent a continuation and 
expansion of the favorable conditions 
which actually exist today. 

We have just finished the best 
August since 1929. Actual farm in- 
come and buying power are better 
than any time in the last eighteen 
years. National income increased eight 
billion dollars in the last twelve 
months. Whether we know it or not, 
business is good and, whether we like 
it or not, business is going to continue 
to be good. 

It is easy to understand why busi- 
ness men should feel sick when they 
—o the long-time prospect of 
politica economy in this country. It 
is not necessary for them to quit 
thinking just because they have a 
bellyache. A little thinking ought to 
convince them that, for the next 
couple of years, business in this coun- 
try is going to be exactly what the 
Administration wants it to be and that 
the Administration is intelligent 
enough to want good business. 

We don’t stop to realize what 
changes have taken place in the rela- 
tionship between government and 
business. The government, for the 
first time, has complete and absolute 
control over all of our gold, our 
banks, our currency, and our whole 
credit machinery. It completely con- 
trols transportation, dominates agri- 
culture, exercises wide manipulative 


powers bearing on almost every aspect 
of business life. 

The government can make credit so 
cheap, and make expansive and specu- 
lative activities so attractive that in- 
flation is inevitable, if inflation be 
needed in the federal scheme of 
things. And if private enterprise fails 
to take advantage of the expansive op- 
portunities offered by government 
the government can 
simply enlarge the scale upon which it 
becomes business by manufacturing 


spending money. 


Again let us say that business will 
be good because the government 
wants it and can produce it, but natu- 
ral factors will make this largely un- 
necessary. The banks have a broad 
base for the creation of credit and 
the government is bringing arbitrary 
measures to bear to force an expan- 
sion of this credit base. We are at 
that point in the recovery cycle from 
which, in all our history, there never 
has been any serious reaction. How- 
ever terrifying may be the long-time 
prospect as the business man sees it, 
nothing short of a world cataclysm 
can prevent a broad business expan- 
sion during the next year or two. 


Trailer Rules Need 
Strong Dose of Reason 


The Committee on Uniform Trailer 
Legislation, composed largely of high- 
way officials of nine eastern states, has 
just met and publicized an uncom- 
monly sane program for regulating 
and controlling the use and occupancy 
of trailers. In the meantime, many 
states and hundreds of municipalities 
are still in the witch-burning stage of 
strangling a new industry in the name 
of public welfare. 

here is nothing new in this atti- 
tude. It seems to characteristically 
American. It is a reflection of the 
spiritual viciousness which is rather 
generally disguised as morality and 
civic probity, and really springs either 


from envy or snootiness. There ; 
plenty of precedent in our attinad 
toward the early railroad train th 
automobile, and even the bicycle ; 

None can say just how ‘genenj 
trailer ownership will become, py» 
what proportions the trailer indysgn 
will assume. But all experience go 
gests that before long literally -jljjo. 
of families will be making trailers 
their permanent homes, and man 
other millions will be using chem {,, 
recreation. These probabilities 
seem to counsel the wisdom of treat 
ing the production of trailers ag ap 
industry rather than as a menace, 
and the occupants of them as com. 
petent, law-abiding, free citizens, 
tle more substantial and intelligent 
than the average. 


Public Is Getting Tired 
Of Warring Labor Leaders 


There probably was a time when Ad. 
ministration strategists thought it pos- 
sible that the leadership of John L. 
Lewis would rally millions of unor. 
ganized workers to his ranks and jn. 
duce so many desertions from the 
American of Labor that 
the whole labor movement would 
soon be concentrated in one snug lit. 
tle organization pledged to the New 
Deal. However, the continued silence 
of New Deal leaders since John L, 
Lewis’ second attack on the President 
is evidence enough that attitudes have 
changed and that civil war in labor 
may have to be considered in terms of 
years rather than weeks. 

During all the dissension of the past 
year, the individual unionist has de 
veloped relatively little personal in- 
terest in the row between William 
Green and John L. Lewis. In each 
of the two groups, able men are work- 
ing patiently toward some adjustment 
of differences if not amalgamation— 
and finding themse!ves blocked by the 
ambitions of the top leaders. 

In the meantime, business is begia 
ning to attract wide public =e 
for its demand that it be relieved of 
the plague of strikes and suspensions 
due solely to the warring of union 
factions in wholly unionized plant 
The Administration and the Labor 
Board must find some answer to that 

roblem before the rank and file of 
80 as well as of business, begins 
really to speak its mind. 
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